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Behind the scenes, for ten months, 
at our great steel factory have been 
ceaseless experiments and practical 
tests. Now, at last, we offer banks— 


A new line of steel office equip- 
ment so improved, so perfected in 
practical detail that a new standard 
has been set in beauty, strength and 
convenience. 


First— appearance: You notice at once a 
fine classic simplicity. The design is stately. 
Solid cast-bronze handles gleam, rich and 
substantial, against the satiny finish. 


Now—durability: All vital parts are first 
wedge-keyed, an exclusive L. B. method, 
and then welded. This makes the cabinet 
practically as rigid as though forged out 
of one piece of metal. The drawers have 
double-fronts — bulk- head construction. 
That gives protection against fire and assur- 
ance against springing. 


Finally—convenience: Open the drawer 
—it cannot fall out. Push it in again— it 
cannot rebound. A new simple catch- 


LB Economy de luxe 


in your 


The Six Big Divisions 


device holds it shut. And this device auto- 
matically releases as soon as the handle is 
touched, with never an extra move by the 
operator. 


L. B. Steel equipment has always 
played a conspicuous part in Library 
Bureau’s service to banks. No less 
than 8 out of 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks use L. B. Steel vertical units. 
It would be difficult to locate a 
widely known bank that does not 
use L. B.’s Correspondence units, 
check files, legal size files or other 
L. B. Steel equipment. 


Booklet No. 820 contains detailed 
description of the features which 
have raised L. B. Steel cabinets to a 
plane of supreme value. Mail coupon 
today for your copy; also for book- 
lets on any other L. B. service or 
product listed in the panel at right. 


** Aristocrat” units will bolt to all L. B. Standard steel vertical units 


Library Bureau 


Founded 1876 


| Plans }4 Makes | Installs | 


(Card and filing systems ~ Cabinets ~ Supplies ] 


of Library Bureau 
Service 


1. Special Service 


Analysis Service 
Indexing Service 
Statistical Service 


2. Specialized 
Departments 
Bank Department 
Government Department 
Insurance Department 


Library Department 
of Filing 


3. Filing Systems— 

For Banks 

Checks 

Correspondence 
redits 

Deposit Tickets 

Foreign 

Statistics 

Transit 


4. Card Record Systems 

For Banks 

Average Balances 

Commercial Ledgers 

Central Inform. File 

Index 

Investments 

Liability Records 
ew Business 

Safe Deposit 

Safe Keeping 

Savings Ledgers 

Signature 


5. Cabinets—Wood 
and Steel 
For Banks 
Card Index Cabinets 
Card Ledger Desks 
Counter-hight units 
Horizontal units 
Omnibuses 
Vault files and shelving 


Vertical units 
6. Supplies 


Cards 
Over 1,000 styles of plain 
index and stock forms 
Folders 
L. B. Reinforced folders 
Plain and tab folders 
Guides 


Plain, printed and cellu- 
oide 

Removable label guides 

Metal tip guides 


Send this coupon today 


Boston New York Philadelphia Chicago LIBRARY BUREAU, Cambridge, Mass. 

Albany Se. Louis Pesos Boot. | Please send me booklet No. 820, ‘‘A Graphic Descrip- 
Atlanta Des Moines Milwaukee St. Paul isan Reena tion of L. B, Steel Vertical Units,” and information 
Baltimore Detroit Minneapolis Scranton Portland, Ore. 
Birmingham _ Erie New Orleans Springfield Oakland 
Bridgeport Fall River Newark Syracuse Seattle, Wash. 
F. W. Wentworth & Co. 

ncinnat ouston ortlan ashington 
Cleveland Indianapolis Providence Worcester Los Angeles — McKee & Wentworth 


lumbus Kansas City Richmond 


Foreign Offices —London.... Manchester .... Birmingham .... Cardiff.... Paris 


Salt Lake City — C. G. Adams 
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Albany Detroit Peoria 
Allentown Duluth Philadelphia 
Atlanta El Paso Pittsburgh 
Baltimore Grand Rapids Portland 
Birmingham Houston Salt Lake City 
Boston Indianapolis San Antonio 
Buffalo Kansas City San Francisco 
Butte Los Angeles Seattle 
Chicago Milwaukee Spokane 
Cincinnati Minneapolis St. Louis 
Cleveland Newark St. Paul 
Dallas New Orleans Syracuse 
Denver New York Toledo 

Des Moines Omaha Washington 


Factories: Chicago Brooklyn London 


Canada: 60 West Front Street, TORONTO 
Vancouver, Montreal, Winnipeg, London 


General Offices: 908 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


1. Tells Why Growing Banks 


—are gaining greater deposits through circulars 
and letters—tells where they get names—what 
they mail prospective depositors—gives ideas 
that will help your bank. 


Shows How Banks Save 


—in statement work and other routine where 
depositors’ names, addresses, etc., are written 
on various forms. Even though satisfied with 
present methods you owe it to your 1923 profits 
to read these short-cuts now. So mail coupon. 


How Mercantile Trust Grew Famous 


—‘‘President Festus J. Wade believes a financial 
institution should sell its diversified service as 
aggressively as does a department store. Hence 
our bank has grown from a small office to a 
building covering half a city block in St. Louis. 
Our Addressograph helped us do it’’—writes 
this bank. 


*‘Just as Necessary For Small Banks”’ 


—states The Lytton Savings Bank, Lytton, 
Iowa—who testifies Addressograph has greatly 
increased their deposits. 


FREE Trial Will Convince You 


Costs nothing. Does not obligate you. So it’s 
good business to mail coupon below. 
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What happened to eight men in a bank 


HIS CRITICISM is sometimes 

made against the advertise- 
ments of the Alexander Hamilton 
Institute: 


“You advertise only the men 
who have made unusual suc- 
cesses,” it is said. ‘‘What 
happens to the others—the 
average men like me?” 


Perhaps the best way to answer 
that question is to take a group 
of men, all in the same organiza- 
tion, and see just what effect the 
Institute’s training had on the 
careers of all of them. 


1 Asst.Secy.to 2nd V.P. 
Teller 

4 Asst. Secretary 

4. New Business Dept. 
‘) NewBusiness Dept. 
6Clerk 

7 Auditor 

Receiving Teller 


In New York there is a cer- 
tain trust company of fine 
traditions and large influence. 
Some years ago the Assistant 
Secretary to the Second Vice- 
President sent for ‘Forging 
Ahead in Business,” the book- 
let which is distributed by the 
Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute, and which describes its 
Modern Business Course and 
Service. 


As a result of what he read 
in it, he enrolled and became 
a warm friend of the Institute. 


Today he is Vice-President 


Thru his enthusiasm seven other 
men enrolled. 


At the top of this page will be 
found a list of the men, the posi- 
tions held by them at the time of 
their enrolment, and the posi- 
tions which they occupy now. 
One significant fact about the 
record is that two men have 
stepped out of the bank into im- 
portant positions with other com- 
panies of an entirely different sort. 


Having learned the funda- 
mentals underlying all business, 
they are able to apply those 


fundamentals successfully any- 
where. Other men in this bank 
have made progress during these 
last few years; but most of the 
eight hundred employes are about 
where they were, except for little 
increases in salary. These eight 
men have stepped forward vigor- 
ously, and have much bigger 
things ahead of them, because 
they know more than the men 
with whom they were in immediate 
competition. 


The facts cost nothing 
Send for them 


The Alexander Hamilton Institute 
cannot double the incomes of men 
over night, nor turn weak men into 
strong. 


The Institute claims only this— 
that no salesman ever becomes 
a general manager unless he knows 
the fundamentals of accounting, 
office and factory management and 
corporation finance; that no ac- 
countant ever becomes a general 
manager unless he knows the 
essentials of merchandising and 
advertising, aS well as the other 
departments already mentioned— 
that the specialist lives and dies in 
one department unless he gets a 
working knowledge of all depart- 
ments. 


The Institute claims that this 
working knowledge can be taught, 


Canadian Address, C.P.R. Building, Toronto; Australian Address, 42 Hunter Street, Sydney 


isnow Vice-President 
isnow Treasurer 
isnow Vice-President 
isnow Cashier 

isnow Bond Salesman 
is now Receiving Teller 
is NOW Asst. Secretary 
isnow Auditor 


as is proved by the success of «l- 
most 200,000 men whom it has 
enrolled (24,000 of them now 
presidents and heads of successful 
businesses). 


The Institute offers information 
about the Modern Business Course 
and Service freely in a booklet 
entitled “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness.”” This booklet may prove of 
no value to you; it may convince 
you that the Modern Business 
Course and Service is not the thing 
you need. 


But it costs nothing; the coupon 
will bring it. Isn’t it a wise thing 
on your part to get the facts about 
a training which does seem to have 
the power of picking eight men out 
of eight hundred and helping them 
to larger success? 


The facts are all in this free book; 
indicate on the coupon where you 
want it sent. 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


686 Astor Place, NewYork City . 
Send “Forging Ahead in Business” 
which I may Es without obligation. poss 
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Labor —The New Force Born of the War. By Clinton W. Gilbert 


We must change our idea of labor—which cannot go back to lower social standards 
nor to “Living Wage,” says Davis 


The Tariff—Its Relations to Banking, By H. Parker Willis - 


Rate advances mean higher prices of commodities and will affect the value of 
securities and also foreign financing 


To His Group the Teller Is the Bank. By Frank L. Frey - 


That is the chief advantage of the unit system in a Cleveland institution, besides 
economy and facility 


1,000 New Accounts From the Booth at the Show. 
By Charles H. Yates 


Ready for Income Tax Regulations. By Frank Loomis Beach - 


How to compute and fill in the tax blank for 1922, an easier task than 1921 but not 
so simple as it seems 


They Watched the Doll Drink Milk. By E. W. Short i om 


Failures and successes in window display sometimes upset calculations; motion and 
stage setting for window crowds 


Surety Bonds Behind the Scenes. By H.W. Schaefer - - 


Vitalizing the Home Budget Plan. By Elizabeth Porter Ritchey - 
Every day is budget day in this bank which overlooks nothing that will promote 
system in household economy 

Impressions of the Banks in France. By W. Roy Manny - 
Study of the gigantic institutions centralized in Paris reveals some interesting 
contrasts with American ways 

When You Cover a Lot of Territory. By Frank Merrill - - 


How one bank tells the world about the Great Northwest with its rotary valve 
E-flat cornet—and makes it pay 


Some Near-Advertising of Savings; Other Criticism. 
By T. D. MacGregor 
You Never Can Tell. By D.K.Snow - - 


New Business From Newcomers. By W. E. Walker - - 
Investment in Europe in Review. By 4. M. Sakolski - - 
The Compound Interest Column. By Don Knowlton - - 
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100% Increase 
in 1922 Hupmobile Production 


1922saw more Hupmobiles delivered 

into the hands of owners in the 
United States, than during any other 
twelve months in its history. The 
increase over and above any pre- 
vious annual production was more 
than 100 per cent. 


This was accomplished without any 
departure from approved, conserva- 
tive business methods on the part 
of the company, its distributors, and 
its dealers. 


In other words, the increase was 
sound, and legitimate, from every 
point of view. 


It was due to two outstanding rea- 
sons: Ist, the fact that the Hup- 
mobile is recognized everywhere 
as an unusually desirable car to 
own; and 2nd, to the merchandis- 
ing ability of Hupmobile distribu- 
tors and their dealers. 


While this notable growth in pro- 
duction took place in one year, it 
was obviously the result of a steady, 
year-after-year growth in public 
favor. Hupmobile had been building 


good motor cars for 14 years. 


Everywhere the car was spoken of 
with downright enthusiasm. 


Hupmobile first fully revealed its 
deeply entrenched position in the 
minds and the hearts of the public 


during the depression which began 
suddenly with the “buyer's strike” 
in 1920. 


Overnight, it seemed, men and 
women developed a super-sensi- 
tiveness in regard to real value in 
the things they bought. 


They demanded extraordinary 
return for their money; they refused 
to buy unless they got extraordinary 
value. 


It is significant, and illuminat- 
ing, that under these conditions 
Hupmobile sales immediately 
began to increase in relation to 
automobile sales generally. 


This company occupied twentieth 
place in production in 1919; it ad- 
vanced to sixteenth place in 1920; 
it reached fourteenth place in 1921. 
In 1922 it was in tenth place. 


Hupmobile is increasing its produc- 
tion in 1923. It will build 25 per 
cent more cars during the present 
twelve months. 


It will do this in the face of keener 
competition than the industry has 
ever known before. It will do it 
because the product is good, and the 
organization behind the product 
sound and efficient. 


Hupp Motor Car Corporation 
Detroit, Michigan 
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Labor=The New Force Born of the W ar 


We Must Change Our Idea of Labor—Which Cannot Go Back 
to Lower Social Standards Nor to ‘‘Living Wage,’’ Says Davis 


HAT is the matter with labor?” 

When I asked that question of 
the Secretary of Labor, Mr. James J. 
Davis, he looked at me blankly. “I 
am instructed by the editor of a 
bankers’ magazine,” I said, “to ask 
you ‘what is the matter with labor?’ ” 
He acted like a man who has just 
passed a life insurance examination, 
who has been told that he has the blood 
pressure of a youth, a sound heart and 
perfect lungs, and whom a friend 
stops and asks anxiously, ‘““What is the 
matter with you, John?” 

Plainly, we did not understand each 
other; we were not speaking the same 
language. Why, he thought, should 
any one be asking, ““What is the mat- 
ter with labor?” 

Labor had just gone through two 
great national strikes whose object 
was to prevent a cut in wages. It had 
virtually won one of them, and the 
other was more or less a drawn battle. 
The talk of six months ago about the 
need of cutting wages in order to re- 
store prosperity had mostly died away. 
Unemployment had been reduced to 
its low point, that loss of motion which 
is the result of the daily labor turnover. 
The United States Steel Corporation, 
one of the great employers of labor 
in this country, had announced an 
increase of wages for its workmen, 
indicating, so most people said, an 
upward turn in the general rate of 
pay. 

Moreover, we had just got through 
an election in which the vote of or- 
ganized labor had been decisive in 
many states. It had defeated Pom- 
erene in Ohio and Beveridge in In- 
diana. It had turned New Hampshire 
Democratic. It had contributed to 
electing a Democratic governor in Kan- 
sas, which had been experimenting 
with an industrial court. It made itself 
effective in Iowa, Nebraska, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and North Dakota. 
So sure was it of itself that one of 
the big national brotherhood leaders 
remarked after reading the election 
returns, “If I had only sent two more 
organizers into Massachusetts I could 
have beaten Lodge. They- told me I 


An interview with James J. Davis 
Secretary of Labor 


By CLINTON W. GILBERT 
Author of “The Mirrors of Washington” 


could, but I did not believe it was so 
close.” 


As a result of these political activities, 
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James J. Davis, iron 2 ng A and labor leader 
himself at 2 


there are several senators and many 
representatives in Congress who will 
take a definitely pro-labor position. 
They will vote against anti-strike bills. 
They will vote against relaxing the 
limits upon immigration. Perhaps 
they hold the balance of power in both 
houses. 

What is the matter with labor in- 
deed! Young arteries, sound hearts, 
strong lungs! 

I took another tack with Mr. Davis. 
“What is the reason for these new 
activities of labor? What is the reason 
it is organizing itself politically, so 
that it can deliver its vote to one party 
or to the other as it sees fit? It just 
had a convention at Cleveland in which 
it is planning to do over again on a 
larger scale in 1924 what it has done 
in the Congressional election this fall. 
What is the reason for it? What has 
happened to labor?” 

Mr. Davis is a politician as well as 
a former labor leader. He caught up 
the catchword “deliver its vote.” “I 
don’t believe any one can deliver 
labor’s vote. I think it is too intelli- 
gent. I think the laboring man will 
vote as he pleases in spite of everyone. 
I have seen this sort of thing too often 
before. I don’t take it as seriously as 
you do. 

“What is labor anyway? What do | 
you think of when you say ‘labor’? 
The trouble is that most of us who are 
not laborers, when we say labor think 
of something that is already past. 
Labor, psychologically considered, 
changes so fast. Labor, 750 years ago 
in England, was a man who received 
five cents a day. Labor today in 
America is the plasterer who is re- 
ceiving $18 a day. 

“Of course, the plasterer is King. 
I don’t mean to say that he is typical. 
But he indicates in a striking way what 
has happened to all skilled labor. 
Psychologically there is a vast differ- 
ence between the $18 a day man and 
the two or three dollar a day man of a 
generation ago. When you catch up 
with labor’s present way of thinking 
you will understand better ‘what is 
the matter with labor?’ 
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“To my mind one of the significant 
developments of human society since 
the war is this frame of mind on the 
part of the worker. In his view living 
has become something above meeting 
the bare necessities of life. In his 
thoughts the merely living wage, in 
its original meaning, is something ob- 
solete. He will never willingly go 
back to it. To this fact we may as well 
reconcile ourselves, and adjust our 
economic life to it. When unemploy- 
ment is rife and work is ata premium, 
we may deliberately force wages down 
as we please; it can be only for a time. 
At the moment when business improves 
and prosperity returns, we may expect 
it as a certainty that the American 
workman will come back with a wage 
permitting him not simply to exist but 
to get something out of existence; and 
let me say here and now that this is to 
be regarded as a reasonable and wel- 
come thing. 

“There is no turning back the clock 
of time or events. During the war the 
workman grew accustomed to comforts 
in life that he had not before tasted. 
Even now he conceives that many of 
the most ambitious of these enjoy- 
ments he may have to give up for good. 
For the time being he has been forced 
to surrender them all. Nevertheless, a 
large measure of these new enjoyments 
he has never given up permanently, 
and I feel sure that it is not the wish 
of our people that he should give them 
up forever. 

“We are faced by a new conscious- 
ness on the part of labor of its place in 
society. That’s what’s the matter with 
labor. That’s what you mean, I sup- 


pose. 
“You told labor during the war that 
it won the war. It was well paid. It 


developed new cravings for the com- 
forts and conveniences of life. 


It is 


entrenched behind a law, the immi- 
gration law, which protects it from 
undue competition.” 

That was something to think 
about. This thing which we speak 
of as labor was a new thing born of 
the war. A long space, psychologi- 
cally, divided the English laborer 
who got five cents a day and the 
plasterer of today who receives $18 
a day. A shorter space but a very 
real one divides the worker of before 
the war from the worker of today. 
The silk shirts on coal heavers in 
the brave days after the Armistice 
were a symptom; a silly and ex- 
travagant one, if you like, but none 
the less they meant a break with the 
past. You can’t understand what 


is the matter with labor without 


thinking of those silk shirts. 
“What does it all mean?” I 
asked. ‘Will there be strikes and 
other troubles?” 
“IT am no prophet,” replied the 

Secretary. ‘“You are kind to give me 
this opportunity to tell what will hap- 
pen in the future, but I must decline 
it. I don’t know. I don’t see any 
strikes or other troubles coming. I 
don’t see why there should be any more 
than usual. This new consciousness 
of labor is in a sense not a new thing. 
It has always been developing. It 
came ahead a little faster during the 
war, that is all.” 

‘What about anti-strike legislation? 
Will it work?” I asked. 

“TI am a part of the Harding admin- 
istration, and you know what the 
President says on this subject,” re- 
plied Mr. Davis discreetly. 

He was noncommittal. My own 
guess is that the Secretary of Labor is 
skeptical of industrial courts, that he 
has in mind the election which went 
against the Republicans in Kansas 
after an experience with the indus- 
trial court there, that he believes 
compulsory arbitration has failed in 
Australia and that he regards the 
progressive bloc in Congress as a 
sufficient obstacle to any restraint 
upon the freedom of labor to strike 
in this country. 

“And the labor leaders of today,” 

I asked, “are they advancing in 
honesty and intelligence?” 

“Yes,” he replied. “They are a 
fine lot of men.” And he ran over 
a number of names like Stone and 
Lee and Noonan. “They’re just 
like the men who succeed in anything 
else. They have the same qualities 
that make a man able to manage 
an industry.” 

You will observe that Mr. Davis 
has conservative notions as to what 
a labor leader should be. He should 
be a shrewd dickerer for the imme- 
diate advantage of his organization. 
The idea that labor leaders are short- 
sighted and have no conception of 
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large movements and class interests 
does not impress Mr. Davis. 

In his book, “The Iron Puddler,” 
which tells the tale of his own life, the 
Secretary gives a picture of his idea] 
of a labor leader. He had become one 
himself at 22. 

“I decided to take them (his em- 
ployers) as my models,”’ he writes, “‘to 
learn all their virtues and let them 
know that I was as square in my 
dealings with them as they were with 
me. I studied their business as care- 
fully as I studied the case of the men. 
I soon got from them all the conces- 
sions we demanded when we called the 
strike.” 

I don’t know whether this is some- 
thing that is the matter with labor or 
whether it is something that is the 
matter with the business man’s idea 
of labor. But at any rate one point 
that Secretary Davis makes, is that 
employers will have to become used 
to the fact that labor is now more 
limited in quantity than it has ever 
been before. Labor used to move 
freely to and from this country in re- 
sponse to a slight change in the rate 
of wages, much as before the war 
gold used to move in and out of this 
country as the Bank of England raised 
or lowered the rate of exchange. It 
was more of a commodity in those days 
of unlimited immigration. It does not 
think of itself so much in the light of 
a commodity as it once did. That 
perhaps is what Mr. Davis meant when 
he said that there was a psychological 
change in labor itself. Business must 
learn to think of it as something which 
can not be summoned from the ends of 
the earth with a mere beckoning finger. 

“IT don’t believe,” said the Secretary, 
“that the immigration bar will ever 

be lowered.” 

And when you look at the progressive 
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bloc which owes its existence in part 
to the role labor played in the last 
election and which has the balance 
of power in both houses of Congress, 
you realize that the Secretary has 
good grounds for his opinion. It will 
be observed that President Harding, 
in spite of much pressure from the 
manufacturing interests, failed to rec- 
ommend in his last message any change 
of the limits upon immigration. 

Already, with business running at a 
good deal less than full speed, there is 
no unemployment. By this I mean 
there is technically no unemployment. 
Actually there are one million unem- 
ployed men in this country, according 
to the statistics of the Department of 
Labor. But experience has shown that 
many men are always idle every day 
as a result of what is called the “turn- 
over of labor,” the discharge of men 
for one reason or another, the finish- 
ing of one job before the finding of 
another, stoppage of work in seasonal 
trades, and part time employment, like 
coal mining, in which men work on the 
average only two or three days a week. 

“There is a great waste here, and I 
don’t know what can be done about 
it,” remarked Mr. Davis. ‘Perhaps 
it’s inevitable. Perhaps the shortage 
of labor which the restriction of immi- 
gration entails will lead business to 
find the means of taking up this slack. 
I am told by one employment agency 
that out of one hundred workmen 
supplied in a certain industry in one 
day, eighty are out of a job the next 
day. I don’t know whether the men 
thus supplied are drifters or whether 
the pay was poor, or whether the fault 
was with the foremen. But there are the 
facts, and the total result is one mil- 
lion men idle all the time in periods 
which we describe as periods of no 
unemployment.” 


In the old days of unrestricted 
immigration, when we could move 
the labor supply of the world about 
as we could the gold supply of the 
world, we could be careless about 
maladjustments of that sort. But 
now business will have to cut down 
the unemployment due to the “‘turn- 
over.” Perhaps one relief from the 
situation caused by the bar against 
foreigners will be a larger employ- 
ment of women. as it was during 
the war when military service 
caused a shortage of male workers. 

But there is much male labor 
that can not be replaced by female 
labor. American business, then, 
not only faces labor which makes a 
larger demand upon life than the 
labor’ of before the war, but which 
is also placed by law in a position 
where it can enforce that demand 
and which is so entrenched politi- 
cally that it can probably keep the 
law as it is. 

“But there are: compensations,” 
said the Secretary. ‘I made a speech 
some time ago in which I said that 
what labor should be paid was not a 
living wage but a saving wage. It 
caused something of a sensation. Some 
people seemed to think I had said 
something revolutionary. But I hadn’t. 
We have already in most employments 
a saving wage. 

“The way I came to make the 
speech was like this: I went up to the 
little town where my father lives. He’s 
always been a laborer, a high grade 
ironworker. I come of a family of 
that sort. My grandfather was one 
before my father. There was the house 
which my father earned with his own 
hands. I made an inventory of the 
things in the house, the furniture, the 
clothes, and I found only seventeen 
articles of which we didn’t have the 
counterpart when we lived in Wales. 
Nothing was wasted. There was no 
extravagance or excess. My father 
had earned a saving wage and had 
saved to build the home and to put 
by a little money. 

“I know the town well. I went 
into other workmen’s houses and I 
did the same thing. I found the 
same conditions. All had added to 
the wealth of the community. 

“I thought, what would happen 
to that town if wages were cut in 
half, if a saving wage was no longer 
paid? What would happen to the 
stores there, what business would 
the railroads do? What about the 
banks? What kind of newspapers 
would be published? 

“I wish you’d go to some town 
where the industries don’t pay a 
saving wage. Tell me—you are a 
newspaper man—what you think 
of the newspapers in that town. 
Have a look at the stores in it and 
the banks. Tell me how much 
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freight the railroads carry there, and 
what kind of houses are built there. 
Then tell me what the whole country 
would be if all the towns in it were 
like that. 

“Ninety per cent of the business of 
this country consists in supplying the 
wants of the people of this country, 
not of any other country, and a large 
part of that is supplying the wants of 
labor. This market varies according to 
the capacity to buy. That is the ideal 
wish business would get into its head. 

“You, a manufacturer, may find it 
goes against the grain to pay your 
workmen a saving wage, but you owe 
much of your success, your market, 
to the fact that other employers are 
paying their workmen a saving wage. 

“Reduce wages to that of the 
Chinese coolie and you close the fac- 
tories of the United States, you close 
the coal mines, you stop the railroads. 
Cut the standard of living of the Amer- 
ican family in half and instead of min- 
ing 500,000,000 tons of coal to keep 
up our factories and run our railroads 
you would mine 200,000,000 with the 
loss of the investment in present equip- 
ment and the Joss of the profits. from 
the operation of our industries upon 
which the other 27 per cent of those 
‘gainfully employed’ now live and 
upon which those who are merely 
clipping coupons and hence not counted 
as ‘gainfully employed’ live. For the 
rich can not purchase all of the prod- 
ucts of our mills and mines and farms; 
moreover, the luxury of the rich will 
rapidly decline when the profits on the 
purchases of the wage earner at his 
present standard of living cease by 
reason of the reduction of that standard. 

“We can all see this, but apparently 
it is not so easy for some people to 
see the converse of this—that with an 
increased standard of living, with a 
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wage that not only met the reasonable 
expenses of living but provided a fair 
margin of saving, the result would be 
to increase correspondingly the pros- 
perity of all up to the point of full 
saturation to the limit of human wants, 
a point not yet even in sight. 
“I spoke of my father’s case. 
is also my brother’s. He hardly went 
to school at all. He has worked with 
his hands all his life’’—and the Secre- 
tary looked at his own short, broad 
hands made powerful with the toil of 
an iron puddler which he describes so 
well in his book. “He has saved 
$10,000. I think he is typical. 


There 


“The well-paid laborer is not a 
waster. I know much was made of 
the silk shirts in which labor blossomed 
out after the war. But then there 
were the war millionaires who were 
rich one day and hadn’t a cent the next. 
Does any one argue that men should 
not be allowed to grow rich because 
some of them don’t know what to do 
with their money when they get it? 
The laborer with the longing for silk 
shirts would soon have learned better.’ 

You see, I did not hold the 
Secretary down to answering the 
question, ““What is the matter with 
labor?”’ He talked rather on what is 
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the matter with our idea of labor. 

If he had been confined to the former 
subject, his answer would have been 
brief: “‘Not much is the matter with 
labor. Some bad leadership, some 
radicalism, some individual instances 
of wastefulness, some underpayment 
in unskilled and semi-skilled lines, 
That is all.” ° 

His message to American business 
is that labor is its best customer, that 
it has become a larger and more in- 
telligent consumer than ever before, 
and that its position has been made 
more unassailable by law than it ever 
was before. 
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For Christmas 


For the fourth season, the Union National Bank, of Houston, Texas, 


dressed up for Christmas and invited in its 25,000 customers. The marble 
and bronze of the lobby was masked with Christmas foliage—smilax, poin- 
settias, wreaths of red and gold and myriad frosted and colored lights 
with a huge central globe of red, and Christmas posters everywhere. Santa 
Claus in reindeer sleigh rode across a painted panorama glittering with snow 


The bank has abandoned the conventional engraved card of greetings of 
the season in favor of ‘‘open house.’’ The homey Christmas spirit of the 
banking house attracts old friends and new, with carefully planned decora- 
tions outside and in. ‘‘Open house” is a less expensive and more genuine 
expression of good will than cards or letters to even a partial selected list of 
customers, the Houston bank believes. It carries the message to everyone 
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The Tariff=Its Relation Banking 


Rate Advances Mean Higher Prices of Commodities and Will 
Affect the Value of Securities and Also Foreign Financing 


OW that the Fordney-McCumber 
tariff has actually become law it 
is time to give over any purely politi- 
cal discussion of the measure and to 
regard it as a fact in the business en- 
vironment. It must be considered as 
the prevailing law relating to importa- 
tions of goods; and, so far as can 
reasonebly be foreseen, may be ex- 
pected to continue in operation for 
probably three years at least. In- 
deed there has been no tariff for many 
years past whose life has been limited 
to so short a time as that. Accordingly 
in dealing with the present tariff act 
we are in effect considering current 
business in its tariff aspects for 1923-26. 
It would be out of the question to 
attempt to afford any detailed state- 
ment of the provisions of the new Act. 
The Fordney-McCumber law is a 
striking departure from previous prac- 
tice in framing tariffs because it has 
so greatly changed the descriptions 
and the methods of levying duties that 
the greatest difficulty is found in 
making legitimate contrasts between 
present and former rates. This is 
particularly true in the more highly 
manufactured goods where the method 
of describing the commodities is always 
necessarily technical and in this case 
has been very materially altered. 
Such changes necessarily render com- 
parisons between old and new rates 
difficult. The best opinion, however, 
indicates that the old rates have been 
advanced by one-third to three-fifths 
of their amount in a good many cases. 
The free list has been largely reduced 
in scope. Although a number of 
articles have been transferred to it 
from the dutiable list, the number of 
articles formerly’ free and now made 
dutiable is much larger. In many ways 
the new tariff must, therefore, be 
considered as a great enlargement and 
accentuation of the rates of the older 
schedules. 
These changes, great as they are, 
must not, however, be taken at face 


‘value or “for what they are worth.” 


They would not in and of themselves 
be significant if it appeared that they 
were subject to early or extensive 
change. In response to the earnest 
solicitation of President Harding, Con- 
gress incorporated into the new tariff 
provisions authorizing him to advance 
or decrease duties by not over 50 per 
cent of their amount if he should see 
fit to do so. The considerations which 
might lead him to make such changes 
would be discrimination or hostility 


By H. PARKER WILLIS 
Editor, New York Journal of Commerce 


on the part of foreign countries, effort 
to injure our trade, use of unfair 
methods of competition, and generally 
excessive importation of any com- 
modity in a volume deemed likely to 
interfere unduly with domestic markets. 
Apparently also it would be possible 
for the President to reduce the tariff 
if he should see fit, if he become con- 
vinced that rates are prohibitive or 
that they are far above comparative 
costs.of production abroad. In that 
case he may by proclamation order a 
curtailment in the duty. Of course, 
this is not only a very far-reaching 
power but also one which calls for the 
use of great technical knowledge. No 
President could find the time as a matter 
of personal investigation or study to 
test the arguments of interested per- 
sons on either side of the tariff ques- 
tion. Recognizing this, the President 
has declared that, in taking action 
under the new law, he expects to get 
the advice of the Tariff Commission 
to which will be committed the duty 
of constantly studying all applications 
for changes in rates. 


CTING in accordance with this 
authority bestowed by the Pres- 
ident, the Tariff Commission has 
promulgated rules governing the filing 
of applications whose purpose it is to 
call for changes in tariff rates. 
The commercial and industrial side 
of the new Act has now been reviewed. 


‘It has, however, a revenue or fiscal 


side which is also of large importance 
especially to the financier. In late 
years tariff yields have not been very 
satisfactory, partly because of the 
fluctuations and variations in the 
amount obtained from that source and 
partly because of the enormous in- 
crease in public necessities which has 
thrown the tariff into a relatively 
subordinate position as compared with 
other sources of revenue. In recent 
years a yield of $350,000,000 has been 
considered large with the probability 
strongly in favor of a much smaller 
yield. The Fordney-McCumber tariff 
was estimated by its authors to pro- 
duce at least $400,000,000 revenue a 
year on the average. Should it yield 
that amount of money it will be un- 
doubtedly a valuable asset to a govern- 
ment which is now facing a deficit of 
$270,000,000 or more for the current 
year. That amount, however, could 


be realized only on condition that im- 
portations hold up remarkably well. 
Thus far they have certainly done so, 
the tariff receipts during the first month 
of the existence of the new law being 
$40,000,000, or at the rate of $480,000, - 
000 per annum. 

As is well known, our government 
had advanced during the war, sums to 
the Allied governments which in the 
aggregate ran up (with unpaid interest) 
to something like $11,000,000,000. It 
is still doubtful how much of these 
obligations the foreign nations can or 
will pay but one thing in the case is 
very certain: What they do pay will 
be primarily dependent upon their 
ability to send us actual goods. And 
yet by putting an extremely high 
tariff upon the goods of foreigners we 
make it difficult for them to find a 
market for their products here in this 
country. Thus we prevent them from 
selling much to us and hence from 
developing balances in dollars in this 
country. This means that in our tariff 
policy we have directly crossed the 
path of our World War Debt Funding 
Commission which has been instructed 
to collect the entire sum that is due 


‘us in the form of bonds upon which 


interest is currently payable and may 
be expected to be settled on the regular 
due dates. 

Ordinarily the banking community 
does not feel exceptional interest in 
tariff acts except in so far as any 
citizen is concerned to know what is 
being done by his government. In 
this instance the bankers’ relation to 
the matter is so obvious that the 
American Bankers Association, at its 
recent session in New York, took the 
unusual step of adoptiirg resolutions 
whose object it was to call the Presi- 
dent’s attention to the banking or 
financial side of the tariff. These 
resolutions related first of all to the 
general question of our foreign debt 
and its treatment, and secondly to the 
administration of our tariff duties. 
The substance of the resolutions thus 
passed by the bankers’ association 
amounted to a plea for a liberal treat- 
ment of the debts of foreigners to the 
United States, and to this end a suf- 
ficient modification of the tariff (under 
the flexible provisions) to permit busi- 
ness to develop satisfactorily. The 
American Bankers Association is not 
a body which is in the habit of express- 
ing itself in extreme language or of 
urging fundamental changes in na- 
tional policies without good reason. 
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What it has said, therefore, was of 
special significance because of the in- 
dication thus afforded that the asso- 
ciation regarded the prospects of our 
foreign policy as being sufficiently 
serious to call for some decisive action. 
The resolutions were equivalent to a 
recommendation that the President 
under his flexible tariff power make 
the rates of duty as moderate as he 
conscientiously could in order to avoid 
undue reduction of foreign trade. 

It is further true that the new tariff 
act will have an unusually 
great influence upon the 
value of securities and the 
general financial position of 
business. This is ordinarily 
visible chiefly during tariff 
debates when stocks and 
bonds are up and down 
according as traders believe 
the industries are likely to 
be helped or injured by 
tariff duties. This kind of 
influence was quite evident 
during the past summer in 
connection with chemical 
stocks, many persons be- 
lieving that our chemical 
enterprises could not hold 
their own against foreign 
competition without very 
heavy protection. 

Ordinarily such effects 
cease when a tariff bill is 
signed because then the 
various concerns find their 
own level and the tariff 
simply constitutes the basic 
fact in their competitive 
position from that time 
forward. This is not the 
case in the present occasion 
because now the tariff is 
subject to change without 
notice whenever the Pres- 
ident sees fit to order 
changes. Moreover in the 
case of at least some of the 
duties the effect of present 
rates appears to be continuous and 
far reaching in altering the scope of 
foreign trade. 

As for prices the tendency to bring 
about considerable changes in values is 
notable, and with these changes the 
effect upon industrial conditions and the 
borrowing situation is likewise obvious. 
As prices advance, larger amounts of 
credit are necessary in order to “‘swing” 
business, and furnish the necessary 
circulating capital to carry it on. It 
is true that rising prices often indicate 
the existence of prosperity which 
makes for better borrowing conditions, 
at least while the advance in values is in 
progress. Such a movement, however, 
has its own limits and a period of rising 
prices is necessarily one in which the 
careful lender foreshadows the arrival of 
a turning point and endeavors to keep 
his advances within prudent bounds. 


It is still too early to know ex- 
actly how far the effect of the tariff 
will carry prices upward. Compari- 
son, however, made for a few basic 
industries from quotations in the 
Journal of Commerce of New York, 
and other publications and published 
therein, points to the general trend of 
affairs as now exhibited. It shows 
that in such articles as drugs and 
chemicals, essential oils, foodstuffs in 
which we are not large exporters, ores 
and metals and many manufactures, 
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the advance has been very closely 
parallel to the advance in the tariff 
rates. Of course, this holds strictly 
true only in those articles, like alumi- 
num, in which there is a close con- 
trol over production and prices, or in 
which we are dependent to a large 
extent upon foreign sources of supply. 
Even as to these, there may be ques- 
tion as to how long the advance of 
prices can be sustained at a level ex- 
actly parallel to or co-equal with the 
advance in rates of duty. Competition 
and changes in demand may operate 
to bring about a readjustment of 
values, and precisely where prices will 
eventually settle as the result of these 
influences can be certainly stated only 
after a rather longer period of 


experience. 
The cursory survey which has thus 
been made of the working of the 
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Fordney-McCumber tariff points to 
the following conclusions: 

1. The tariff has raised the genera] 
level of duties by widely varying 
amounts which are hard to compare 
with the rates of former measures be- 
cause of the fact that the basis of 
classification has in many instances 
been very widely changed. 

2. So far as a general statement can 
be made, however, it would seem that 
the duties of the Underwood law (the 
last preceding general tariff) may be 
said to have been advanced 
by one third to three-fift!is 
of their own amount. Of 
course there are many cases 
in which the advance wou!d 
not be as great as this, and 
others in which it would be 
less. Notafewcommoditics 
have been kept at the same 
rates as formerly and some 
few of them have been 
lowered and transferred ‘o 
the free list. On the whole. 
however, a fair generaliz:- 
tion would seem to be s 
just indicated. 

3. The introduction of 
the so-called flexible tariff 
introduces an element of 
uncertainty into rates. 
While it may result in cor- 
recting some undesirable 
duties much more quickly 
than would otherwise be 
possible, it, however, neces- 
sarily gives rise to doubt as 
to the actual level of some 
important rates, and hence 
tends to make quotations 
less stable than they other- 
wise would be. The effort 
to adjust rates to cost of 
production is not likely to 
succeed. 

4. It is gravely to be 
doubted whether the tariff 
bill will permanently in- 
crease the revenue from 
customs, although that has been one 
of the chief arguments in favor of the 
measure, $50,000,000 above. former 
averages being predicted. 

5. Advances in prices have already 
occurred as a result of the tariff and 
other changes must be expected. This 
makes the tariff an exceptionally im- 
portant factor in current - banking 
since it suggests the need of unusual 
care in lending upon stocks of com- 
modities, even of staples. 

6. The tariff also affects the values 
of securities, foreign particularly, in an 
unusual way, because of its disturbance 
in our balance of trade. How far these 
changes of value will go is yet to be 
ascertained, but there has already been 
a large falling off of foreign financing 
here, partly due to difficulty of find 
ing any means by which foreigners 
can be sure of meeting obligations. 
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To His Group the Teller Is the Bank 


That Is the Chief Advantage of the Unit System in a 


O! SO!’ exclaimed a little old lady, 
pulling her shawl excitedly about 
her shoulders, then smiling at the teller. 
“Now you put him in and take him out 
by the same pay hole, eh?” 

Which meant that still another cus- 
tomer had learned that the unit system 
was now in force in the Savings Depart- 
ment of the First Trust Office of the 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The change to the unit system is 
interesting in that it substitutes a divi- 
sion of customers for a division of labor. 
No longer are there paying tellers who 
do nothing but pay, receiving tellers 
who do nothing but receive, and book- 
keepers who do nothing but balance 
pass books and enter interest. Instead, 
our savings customers are divided into 
three numerical groups—1 to 52,000, 
52,001 to 92,000 and 92,001 up, which, 
in this office, represents a fairly even 
division of the number of accounts to 
be handled by three tellers. 

Of course, the teller who handles 
the 1 to 52,000 unit has the most ledger 
cards to take care of, for in his group 
are the dead ones and the dormant ones 
and that whole heterogeneous accumu- 
lation of odds and ends of savings 
which pile up year by year in any 
savings department; but, on the other 
hand the 1 to 52,000 teller has fewer 
entries per card, for hundreds of his 
accounts never come to life at all. The 
teller who handles the 92,001 and up 
unit has the fewest ledger cards, but 
his group includes the newly, opened 
accounts which are the most active. 
All in all, it represents a remarkably 
even division of work. 

The teller in charge of-each unit is a 
little bank in himself. He has his own 
particular flock of savings customers 
for whom he performs every banking 
service which they may require. He 
receives deposits, pays withdrawals, 
cashes checks, enters the interest on 
pass books and keeps them in balance 
at all times; and during his spare time 
he busies himself in pulling the ledger 
cards for posting and returning them 
to the file after they have been posted. 
He also posts all of the interest on the 
pass books. 

Further, to carry out the idea that 
each savings teller is a little bank in 
himself for his own particular clientele, 
and also to make it physically possible 
for a teller to perform the many dif- 
ferent duties which now belong to him, 
it is necessary that he have his working 
tools as close to hand as possible. We 
have therefore grouped each teller’s 
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ledger cards and signature cards side 
by side in his cage, together with the 
pass books left by customers, so that 
all necessary data and records are 
within a radius of five feet of the teller, 
and there is no lost motion in checking 
signatures, proving balances, and keep- 
ing the pass books balanced. A dupli- 
cate set of signature cards in the Book- 
keeping Department serves as a check. 

This grouping of the teller’s working 
tools resulted in a surprisingly large 
saving in space. Under the old system 
the Savings Department required seven 
cages—three for receiving tellers, two 
for paying tellers, and two for book- 
keepers. Under the unit system we use 
only three cages, and a part of another 
cage for a bookkeeping machine. 

The unit system also accomplished 
a great reduction in working force. 
Formerly we required three receiving 
tellers, two paying tellers, two relief 
tellers, one bookkeeping machine oper- 
ator and four assistant bookkeepers. 
Under the unit system practically the 
same volume of work is handled by 
three tellers, one bookkeeping machine 
operator, one assistant bookkeeper who 
proves the posting of the machine 
operator, and one relief teller. This 
represents a 40 per cent reduction in the 
clerical force of the Savings Department. 


UR relief teller is not simply a man 

whocomes into a regular teller’s cage 
merely at a definite time each day to 
allow the regular teller to go to lunch. 
It is his job to relieve whenever neces- 
sary, either because of the lunch hour 
or because of congestion in the lobby. 
There are two windows in every cage. 
Any time that the line at the cage be- 
comes too long the relief teller may 
step in and without any preliminary 
red tape, begin at once to wait on the 
customers. He carries his own cash 
box with him wherever he goes. The 
deposits which he receives go into his 
cash box and he pays withdrawals from 
his own cash. Before leaving the cage, 
however, he balances his deposits and 
withdrawals with the teller in charge 
of that unit. This portable cash box 
idea enables the relief teller actually to 
live up to his name. 

Under the old system there arose 
every so often the well-known excite- 
ment due to the loss or mislaying of a 
ledger card. It was one of those things 


for which nobody in particular was 
responsible because almost everybody 
connected with the Savings Depart- 
ment had handled the ledger cards at 
some time during the day. It just hap- 
pened — but, as all of you know, it is a 
serious matter to lose or mislay a ledger 
card and it will throw a monkey wrench 
into the machinery of the Savings De- 
partment in a remarkably effective 
manner. Under the unit system ledger 
cards have a remarkable habit of al- 
ways remaining in their proper places. 
The reason is a simple one. Under this 
system only one man handles his ledger 
cards. He is responsible for them. 
He is the man who will be late for sup- 
per if a ledger card turns up missing. 
Consequently, he is mighty careful to 
see that a record is made in case a card 
is taken out of the file for any reason 
and he makes sure that the card is re- 
turned within a reasonable length of 
time. 

Our customers like the unit system. 
They like to feel that they are trans- 
acting all of their banking through one 
person—one man who can symbolize 
for them the personal banking service 
about which we all have so much to 
say. Each teller gets to know his cus- 
tomers well. He knows that Mrs. 
McCarthy’s husband has been sick and 
asks her about it. He is interested in 
Tom Jones’ two daughters who are just 
going away to college this year. He 
learns to call most of his customers by 
name. He feels very keenly, too, that 
his particular group of customers be- 
long to him and owing to that simple 
pride of possession he gives them the 
very best he can. 

Entirely aside from the personal 
elements, however, the unit system 
has certain tangible advantages as a 
time and labor saver in dealing with 
customers. 

Each teller, for instance, comes to 
know his accounts and their proper 
signatures without looking them up in 
his file. When a customer presents a 
withdrawal slip, all that is necessary 
for the teller to do is to see that the 
interest has been entered for the last 
period on the pass book, enter the 
withdrawal and return the pass book 
to the depositor with the money. 

From the standpoint of service to 


‘the customer the unit system has 


proved especially valuable. At interest 
time, forinstance, many depositors come 
into the bank to have interest entered 
on their pass books and also to make 
deposits. Under the old system these 
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people were obliged to go to two differ- 
ent windows—one to make the deposit 
and another to have their interest 
recorded. The lobby is generally 
crowded at this period and it was often 
necessary for customers to wait in line 
for five minutes at one window and 
then ten minutes at another. It kept 
the guards busy explaining to people 
where they ought to go for depositing, 
withdrawing or receiving interest. 
Under the unit system a customer has 
to stand in line only once, and the 
guards can tell by a glance at the num- 
ber of the pass book to which window 
the customer ought to go. Besides 


OW that we’ve bought it, what’ll 

we do with it,” was the thought 
in our minds last autumn after a live 
salesman had sold us a booth at the 
Industrial Show to be held in October. 
Judging from letters received since 
from banks all over the country, other 
institutions are or have been in the 
same dilemma. 

Here’s our solution of the problem 
—a solution that brought us 1,000 new 
savings accounts within thirty days. 

How to decorate the booth was 
our first concern, of course. To make 
it look like a branch bank seemed to 
be the best bet. So we employed the 
services of a professional decorator to 
build a teller’s cage, wainscoting, a 
lobby desk and a display window 
from beaver board and a marble floor 
out of linoleum. Standing six feet 
away you would swear that the mar- 
ble floor was genuine. 

Our next thought 
was how to attract 
new business. As 
the State Banking 
Department object- 
ed to our accepting 
deposits outside of 
regular banking 
premises, we couldn’t 
open new accounts 
atthe booth. There- 
fore, we made it 
worth while to every 
visitor at the booth 
to go to our main or 
branch bank to open 
his account. 

A credit check 
worth fifty 
cents towards 
starting a new 
savings ac- 


was limited by 
restrictions— 


ater tees on bux 
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speeding up service this system makes 
for less confusion and more orderliness 
within the banking lobby. 

Our savings tellers carry out as far 
as possible the idea that any banking 
service desired by a savings customer 
can be performed at his regular win- 
dow. For instance, a savings customer 
may want a New York draft. He gets 
it at his regular savings window. Be- 
sides the element of service to the 
customer involved in this arrangement 
there is a certain protection to the bank, 
for customers have been known to 
raise the amount of a withdrawal slip 
between the savings teller’s cage where 


1,000 New Accounts From the Booth at the Show 


By CHARLES H. YATES 


Security Savings Bank & Trust Company 
Toledo, O. 


printed on the reverse side—that went 
far to make the accounts profitable. 
We required, for example, that a second 
deposit must be made within six 
months and that one dollar of the 
amount deposited must remain with 
the bank for one year. 

A bank employee stood at the front 
of the booth, handing a check to each 
passer-by. Most people won’t ask for 
a check, regardless of how much you 
advertise it. To get it into the hands 
of visitors, our employees at the 


booth simply pushed a check toward 
every person who went down the aisle. 
When you hand a man something in 
this fashion, he can’t help taking it. 
If you don’t believe it, take some 
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it has been verified for signature and 
balance, and the cage of the draft 
teller. 

Aside from all of its mechanical ad- 
vantages, however, we believe that the 
great value of the unit system lies in its 
development of the contact between one 
certain tellerand onegroup of customers. 
To this group their teller is the bank. 
Instead of dealing with an institution, 
a building, a cage, or a pen, the cus- 
tomer deals with a man—a man whom 
they can come to know and who comes 
to know them. It is progress from the 
impersonal to the personal that is the 
largest contribution of the unit system. 


circulars out on the street and hand 
them to the first ten people you mect. 
Not one of the ten will refuse thein. 
We put out 15,000 checks in this way 
in nine days. 

To give the idea still more publicity. 
we ran advertisements in daily papers. 
The headline, “We'll Give You Our 
Check for 50 Cents,” attracted atten- 
tion and prepared the way for the gift 
we were to hand to visitors. Best of 
all, less than 1 per cent of the checks 
were swept off the floor each night. 
They were actually carried home. One 
man told us he gave his wife ker allow- 
ance in the form of a Security credit 
check. 

Just the other day these credit 
check accounts were analyzed with 
this gratifying result: 750 remain 
open. The average balance is $60. 
The largest account amounts to $3,400. 
The average cost per 
account, including 
the 50 cent allowance 
for each account, the 
cost of the coupons. 
and all other ex- 
penses, was 72 cents. 
Our average cost ol 
all savings accounts 
is $1.75. 

Our conclusion, 
then, is that a booth 
can be made to pay 
and pay handsomely, 
provided you make 
it attractive, give it 
selling value and put 
it in charge of a live 


employee who will 
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Ready for business 
with 15,000 checks 


literally place your 
account-getting liter- 
ature into the hands 
of all that pass. In 
the old days, we pul 
in the rug, the com- 
fortable chair and the 
floor lamp and sat 
down to wait for the 
visitors to come and 
introducethemselves. 
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Income Tax Regulations 


How to Compute and Fill In the Tax Blank for.1922, an 
Easier Task Than 1921 But Not So Simple As It Seems 


S THE banker takes up his 1922 

tax blank preparatory to filling 
in the figures, he can heave a sigh 
of relief. The task ahead is far 
easier than that of a year ago. 


By FRANK LOOMIS BEACH 


Auditor, Hibernia Commercial and 
Savings Bank, Portland, Ore. 


or twenty-five headings with not more 
than $400 or $500 grouped under the 
caption ‘‘miscellaneous.”’ 

If losses, recoveries and similar items 
have been posted during the 


Compared with the mazes of 


schedules and adjustments that 
marked the forms of 1917 to 
1921, the current year presents 
a relatively simple problem. 
When Congress repealed the 
excess profits tax, it eliminated 
not only heavier taxes on the 
upper level of a corporation’s 


Reconciliation of Surplus and 


Undivided Profits Accounts 


Balance December 31, 1921: 
Surplus. . $80,000 
Undivided profits.. 35,250 $115,250 
Net profit (from P & L 


year to the profit and loss or to 
the undivided profits account, 
these amountsshould beincluded 
in making up the profit and loss 
statement. The net profit as 
then ascertained must be rec- 
onciled with the combined bal- 
ance of the undivided profits 
and surplus account at the be- 


income, but also the necessity statement)............... _ 32,130 $147,380 ginning and at the close of the 
for complicated calculations. Dividends paid during year.......... 15,000 year. (See sample reconciliation 
Invested capital, with all of its $132,380 shown on this page.) This check 


difficulties of definition and of 
determination, became no longer 
a factor. 

Now the banker need but 
figure the amount of taxable 
income and apply the rate of 
1214 per cent. This problem is 
simple, relatively,compared with 
previous years. But the sim- 
plicity is only evident. when 
compared with former require- 
ments. There is still many a 
puzzle which will make it ad- 


Balance December 31, 1922: 
$100,000 
Undivided profits. 32,380 $132,380 


This reconciliation is made on a working 
sheet, in order that one may be certain the 
figures with which one is working balance with 
the general books. 


This proof is taken before the items are 
distributed on the analysis sheet. 
figures do not have to be sent in with the re- 
turn, but should be retained for five years, for 
use when the government is making its audits. 


These 


is made here in order to be cer- 
tain that the figures with which 
one is working are in agree- 
ment with the books. This 
work does not have to be sent 
in with the finished return. 
One of the best methods of 
placing the book figures, as 
shown by the profit and loss 
statement, into the proper 
arrangement for the tax return 
is to list the income items from 


visable to allow more than an 
hour or two for the work of putting 
the figures upon paper. 

When one settles down to the duty of 
actually getting the 1922 return ready 
for presentation to the collector, it is 
advisable to assemble, within reach, 
the following records: 

Copies of all previous returns. 

All correspondence with the treasury 
department relative to previous re- 
turns. 

A balance sheet of the bank as of 
December 31, 1922, which for this 
year will be the statement after hours 
December 30. 

The balance sheet filed with the 1921 
tax returns for December 31, 1921. 

A statement of income and expenses 
for the full year in detail; or the records 
from which such a statement can be 
made. 

The profit and loss account (if there 
is one) from the general ledger. If the 
explanations of the entries are not 
shown in the ledger, the debit and 
credit slips that carry the explanations 
will be needed. 

The undivided profits account with 
the details of entries. 

The surplus account, if there has 
been any change during the year. 

A list of all exempt interest received. 

The details as to cost and selling 


price on any sales of property or in- 
vestment holdings. 

A list of officers’ salaries and share 
holdings. 

For working paper, a couple of sheets 
of analysis paper (the accountant’s 
name for wide sheets with some ten or 
twelve money columns) will be found 
well worth the investment. 

The treasury department regula- 
tions have authorized banks merely to 
attach a copy of their official earnings 
and expenses statements to the tax re- 
turns, in place of making up a separate 
schedule of earnings and expenses. In 
practice, however, so many adjust- 
ments and explanations have been 
asked for later, that it is generally more 
satisfactory to make up the tax return 
as such and not to take advantage of 
this option. 

Starting out to make up the bank’s 
complete tax return, the first step 
after ‘all papers have been assembled, 
is to prepare, if it has not already been 
done, a complete and detailed profit 
and loss statement covering the entire 
year’s operations. This statement 
should be made up from the book 
figures without any adjustments. 

On the expense side it will be neces- 
sary to have complete itemization. 
Ordinarily there should be some twenty 


the profit and loss statement 
down the left-hand side of an 
analysis sheet, one line to the account. 
The other columns on the sheet are 
then headed to correspond with the 
income lines on the tax form, with the 
final column for eliminations. The 
income items are distributed under 
the appropriate headings and the col- 
umns totaled and balanced. A sample 
distribution is shown on page 15. 

The expenses are distributed in the 
same manner and the sheet proved. 
The task from then on is merely 
mechanical, the column totals being 
transferred to the corresponding line on 
the tax return and the items in the 
elimination column entered on the 
reconciliation section of the blank. 

By following this method, as worked 
out in the illustrations, there should be 
little or no mechanical trouble in 
completing the return. It is the 
questions of law and of regulations that 
call for watching. 

Among interest items that are 
entirely exempt from taxation is in- 
cluded this year, for the first time since 
the issuing of the second Liberty Loan, 
all interest from United States govern- 
ment obligations, without restrictions 
as to amount ownedorissues. This ab- 
solute exemption is true onlyforcorpora- 
tions. Individuals with large enough 
holdings will be subject to surtaxes on 
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the amounts received in excess of speci- 


fied totals. 


As in previous years, all interest will 
be exempt that has been received on 
any obligations issued by the states, 
counties, cities, towns, school districts, 
port districts,irrigation districts, drain- 
age districts and the like, provided such 
districts are a part of the administra- 


tive machinery 


of the state. 


Interest 


from Federal Farm Loan bonds and 
from joint stock land banks and 
dividends received from the Federal 
Reserve Bank and from other domestic 
corporations, are not subject to taxa- 


tion. 


In making up the return, such items 
should be picked out of the interest 
income account, and only the remain- 
ing balance shown as income in the 
taxable interest column. 

Recoveries of former losses must be 
included. with gross income, provided 
the loss was allowed as a deduction on 


previous returns. 


One should check 


back to the tax return covering the 
year of the loss and see if the item is 
shown there as a deduction. 
one should check further to see that no 


If it is, 


objections thereto were raised by the 
department in the final audit. 

If the loss was not allowed either at 
the time the return was made or in its 
final audit by the government, it will 
not be necessary now to show the item 
as income. Instead, the amount re- 
covered will be put into the elimination 
column on the analysis sheet and from 
there be entered in the reconciliation 
schedule provided on the form. The 
only amount that need be reported in 
such a case is the amount recovered in 
excess of the amount charged off, which 
excess may arise from interest or from 
costs recovered. 

Before one is certain that the item 
has never been allowed as a deduction, 
he should make a check of all later re- 
turns; it might have been deducted for 
tax purposes—in a later year than the 
one in which the bank took the loss. 

In the case of profit on the sale of 
capital assets, the problem of deter- 
mining the taxable income is more diffi- 
cult. The sale of a piece of real estate 
acquired on a judgment is an example. 
A house and lot, we will say, were taken 
over in 1918. The note on which the 
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action was based was for $3,000; interes; 
had amounted to $500 at the time oj 
foreclosure and the cost was another 
$500. If the interest was taken up as 
income in 1918, the original cost of the 
property will go as $4,000. To this 
figure should be added all street liens 
paid or alteration expenses that have 
not been allowed as deductions on pre- 
vious returns. 

Back taxes, levied prior to the bank’s 
taking title, which taxes had to be paid 
to clear the title, may be added to the 
original cost. Penalties and back inier- 
est come under the same heading. 

Taxes, incidental repairs and ordi- 
nary expenses can not be added to the 
cost of the property, even though the 
items may have been added on the 
bank’s books. The department’s ruling 
is that incidental expenses must be 
deducted the year in which they arise, 
or are paid, and if not taken as a credit 
in the tax return of that year, they can 
not be taken at a later date. 

By the same reasoning, if rent has 
been credited to the account, it need 
not be considered as having reduced 
the cost. Any rent received during the 


ANALYSIS SHEET—EXPENSE ACCOUNTS 


Taxes. . 


Ordinary Not 
Book es | Interest | Re- B 
Expense Accounts dgures | | | | Taxes [ther allow- Remarks 
Advertising........... 4,250} 4,250 
6 6,000 
51,720) 33,720) 18,000 
Stationery and Printing 3,150) 3,150 
560 560 
Traveling Expense..... 325 325 
—_ and Water....... 405 405 
Donations............ 900 
Attorneys’ Fees....... 480 480 
185 185 900 
New Equipment....... 1,055 1,055 
Miscellaneous......... 210 210 


Excess Depreciation 
100} City Liens 


4,100 3,200 800} 1921 Income Tax 
32,600 32,600 
120 120 
120,080 57,170} 18,000} 32,600) 185) 980) 4,750) 3,200) 120) 3,075 


laneous. 


numerous as shown here. 


In distributing expenses on an analysis sheet, the 
principle is the same as for income. 
expense accounts in the general ledger will not be as 
In such cases the detailed 
headings are taken from the expense book, with possibly 
a further analysis of the miscellaneous heading. The 

oint to bear in mind is that there must be enough 
Readings so that it will not be necessary to list more 
than a few hundred dollars under the caption, “‘Miscel- 
Bearing this in mind will save the digging 
out of figures and the writing of letters two or three 


In most banks the in Washington. 
with the 
bank’s files. 


with the tax return, 
of the column totals. 


years later when the return comes up for an office audit 
After splitting up the expense account 
one must be certain that the detailed figures still balance 
eneral books. 
the classifying has been done should be retained in the 


In some of the cases the form calls for schedules to go 


from the information on this sheet. 
typed on aseparate blank sheet and stapled to the return. 


All work sheets showing how 


which schedules show the details 
These schedules can be made up 
They are best 
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current year must be taken up as rental 
income. Rent from other years should 
have been accounted for on previous 
returns. 


Having determined the gross cost of © 


the asset sold, by taking the original 
cost of acquisition, plus additions, it is 
next necessary to consider deprecia- 
tion. If depreciation for this house has 
been claimed each year on the bank’s 
tax return, the total amount claimed 
during the several years should be 
found and deducted from the gross cost 
figure to fix the net cost at the start of 
the present taxable year. It is not 
necessary to consider depreciation for 
the current period. If depreciation has 
not been so claimed, it is still necessary 
to figure what the depreciation figure 
should have been and make the sub- 
traction. 

On property acquired before March 
1, 1913, one needs to consider the 1913 
value as well as the original cost. The 
Sixteenth Amendment to the Consti- 
tution authorizing the levying of a 
federal income tax did not go into effect 
until 1913, so it has been held uncon- 
stitutional to levy a tax on any profits 
thal may have accrued prior to thatdate. 

When one turns to the expenses side 
of the profit and loss statement, the 
bureau requires a rather complete 
itemization in order that it may be 
reasonably sure that no unallowable 
deductions are hidden in a bulky total. 

The officers’ salaries must be sepa- 
rated to show the amount paid each 
one, with his duties and the number of 
shares owned. This is for the purpose 
of determining the reasonableness of 
salaries paid. The amount of salary, 
however, is not ordinarily questioned 
unless the officers favored are control- 
ling stockholders and it seems likely 
that dividends are being distributed 
under the salary guise. 

In asking for a schedule of repairs, 
the government is interested in seeing 
that no extensive alterations, the bene- 
fit of which will continue for several 
years, are all charged off in one year. 
In case the charge has actually been so 
made on the bank’s books, it is neces- 
sary to eliminate the item and take off 
each year only a proper amount of de- 
preciation. 

Taxes paid, with the exception of the 
federal income tax and city improve- 
ment liens, are allowed as a deduction. 
The present law is more fair in this re- 
spect than previous legislation. Banks 
were formerly discriminated against in 
not being allowed to deduct the per- 
sonal property tax paid on shares, but 
Congress in passing the Revenue Act 
of 1921 specifically permitted the de- 
duction, where no refund is made by 
the stockholders. In case taxes on real 
estate have been charged against the 
property and do not show as an ex- 
pense, the bank should take credit for 
them on the tax return, nevertheless, 


ANALYSIS SHEET—INCOME ACCOUNTS 


Income Profit, 
Interest 145,720 123,800 21,920} Government 
State and Munic- 
ipal bonds 
Exchange 4,280} 4,280 
Collection charges 750| 750 
Recoveriesonlosses} 1,290 790 500| Charged off 1920 
not allowed in tax 
. returns 
Profit, sale of bonds 170 150 20| Adjustment to 
1913 value 
Totals 152,210} 5,030)123,800| 790) 150] 22,440 


working sheet. 
made on this form. 


the same. 


columns. The combined tota 


tax return. 
ciliation schedule of the return. 


een obtained. 


After the profit and loss statement has been proved by reconciling with the 
undivided profits account, the income items are listed down the left side of a 
All adjustments between book figures and the tax return are 


The columns on the working sheet are headed to correspond with the income 
lines on the tax form. At the time of writing, the 1922 form has not been issued 
and there may be some changes in headings, but the method of procedure remains 


Every item in the “book figures” column must be extended, going under some 
of the taxable income headings or under “eliminations.” 
tended, the sheet is proved 7 footing the taxable income and exempt income 

equals the total of the book figures. 

All taxable income footings are transferred to the corresponding lines on the 

Every item in the exempt column must be entered in the recon- 
If this is done the tax return will balance with 
the first writing. The advantage of using the working sheet for distributing the 
book figures, is that all adjustments are shown in one 
struck before the smooth tax return is started. Checking back to locate mechan- 
ical errors is practically eliminated. On an audit even several years later, it is 
agg to show from the working sheets just how each figure on the return has 


With all figures ex- 


lace and a balance is 


and make an adjustment in the recon- 
ciliation column. 

The tendency of both the depart- 
ment and Congress has become more 
liberal in regard to bad debts. Gener- 
ally an item charged off is now allowed 
for tax purposes, provided the writing 
off is in accordance with the specific 
instructions, or the general policy of 
either national or state examiners. A 
partial loss can also be taken now as a 
deduction. The banks that have set 
up reserves for possible losses on notes, 
will be permitted to deduct reasonable 
amounts added to this reserve, even 


though no notes are specifically written . 


down. The entries must actually have 
been made on the bank’s books. 

In the past it was not true that losses 
written off by the bank were always 
allowed on the tax returns. Then the 
burden of proof was on the taxpayer to 
show that the loss was definite and 
final. All of the old returns should be 
gone over to see if there are any such 
items that were disallowed. If so, they 
can be deducted the year in which the 
loss is finally determined. The final 
determination may be by discharge in 
bankruptcy, death, the definite finding 
that there are no further assets, or in 
any way that makes certain there will 
not be further recoveries. Such items 


are likely to be overlooked when there 
is no final dividend, as they call for no 


entries on the bank’s books. A 12% 
per cent saving in income tax helps to 
retrieve some of the loss and makes the 
search worth while. 

“Exhaustion, wear and tear,” or 
more briefly, “depreciation,” is an item 
the correct amount of which is difficult 
to determine conscientiously. Banks 
pride themselves on carrying their fix- 
tures below actual value and obtain 
the reduction either by charging new 
items directly against expense, by ar- 
bitrarily taking a lump sum off the 
fixture account, or by a combination of 
both methods. 

To obtain the right depreciation fig- 
ure, one should, theoretically, inven- 
tory all of the fixtures on hand at their 
original cost figure, estimate the num- 
ber of years service that will have been 
obtained by the time the article is 
abandoned, and charge off each year 
sufficient so that the item will be re- 
duced to its salvage value. The esti- 
mate of the useful life is influenced not 
alone by mere wearing out, but also by 
the probability that new improvements 
may make it advisable to abandon 
machines still serviceable; that the 
growth of the bank promises to make 
larger units necessary, or that a lease 
will expire; in all, by any factors which 
make the abandonment of the fixtures 
probable. 

In practice many difficulties arise in 
(Continued on page 49) 
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They Watched the Doll Drink Milk 


Failures and Successes in Window Display Sometimes Upset 
Calculations; Motion and Stage Setting for Window Crowds 


S THIS article is begun, eleven per- 
sons are looking at one of our 
window displays. It is 7:35 p.m. and 
an extremely warm September eve- 
ning. Today’s temperature was 95.2. 
I venture that none of the eleven had 
the courage to remain indoors long 
enough to read beyond the first page of 
the evening newspaper. 

Perhaps it requires something ex- 
traordinary to arrest attention in hot 
weather. This display consists of a 
miniature grindstone, the figure of a 
man which raises and bends, a savings 
pass book, one large and one small 
poster. The grindstone revolves con- 
tinuously. For five seconds the man 
leans over with his nose against it. 
Then the pass book appears and he 
straightens up. The operation is com- 
plete in eight seconds. The observer 
smiles and glances at the posters to 
learn what it is all about. The small 
poster near the grindstone informs him 
that a growing savings account will 
help him keep his nose away from the 
grindstone. The large poster reads 
something like this: “Don’t go through 
life with your nose on the grindstone. 
Put part of each week’s income in the 
bank, etc.” 

It is estimated that between 21,000 
and 23,000 persons actually stopped to 
see this display during the week it was 
in the window. What other medium 
offers 500 actual readers for each dollar+ 
spent? Another point worth consider- 
ing is that every person who stopped 
was in front of our bank when he read 
the advertising; it must have fixed our 
location in his mind. 

If you should mention the Bankers 
Trust Company to any person who 
passes there frequently, more than 
likely he would mention our windows. 
Strangers on meeting our officers and 
employees invariably refer to our 
window displays. Customers comment 
on the displays. We hear more about 


By E. W. SHORT 


Assistant Treasurer, Bankers Trust 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind. 


the windows than any other phasé of 
our advertising. 

Our experience with window adver- 
tising dates back to the early part of 
1917 and resulted from the insistence 
of one of our directors that an impor- 
tant medium was being overlooked. 
The windows in the location we then 
occupied were very small and were not 
readily adapted to this purpose but 
they were so arranged that about five 
square feet of space could be used. 
When plans were drawn for our present 
banking rooms it was natural that we 
should provide ample window space. 
Today we would not be without it. 

We have two windows, each eight 
and one-half feet wide and thirty-six 
inches deep. No display remains in a 
window longer than one week and often 
more frequent changes are made. Or- 
dinarily the displays are planned two 
or three weeks in advance but prefer- 
ence is always given those related to 
current happenings. 

The lettering and art work of posters 
is done by a firm of sign painters and 
although not comparable with work of 
finished artists, the posters are fairly 
well executed; the cost of recognized 
“art”? would be prohibitive. The sizes 
are standardized so the posters will fit 
the four sizes of frames.we use. Glass 
in the frames keeps the posters clean 
and the frames add a finish to the 
displays. 

We have developed the borrowing 
habit to a high degree. When we need 
an article for display that cannot be 
found in our property room, we go out 
and borrow it. We give stores credit in 
the windows for articles they loan and 
not one store has ever refused co-opera- 
tion. The proprietor of a sporting 
goods house recently spent an evening 


preparing a fishing kit for us to use to 
advertise traveler’s checks. The kit 
complete was worth $200. In the same 
display we used a bag and traveler’s 
outfit worth $100. We borrow the best 
available. 

Mechanical devices, if they cannot 
be borrowed or rented, are produced 
by the sign painter who is a sort o! a 
jack-of-all-trades. Some of them call 
for considerable ingenuity but we have 
always succeeded in obtaining the 
effect desired. Recently we consulted 
an expert who has had many years’ 
experience with stage lighting, with a 
view of improving the lighting of the 
windows. His counsel has resulted in 
the installation of a lighting system 
that will enable us to produce various 
color combinations and to focus atten- 
tion, with lights, on salient features of 
displays. 

All displays do not attract the same 
degree of attention and some that 
draw the largest crowds probably pro- 
duce little in actual results, yet even 
these often offer compensation in the 
form of general publicity, for many 
persons who see something out of the 
ordinary will mention it at home and to 
their friends. 

Motion in window displays is a good 
attention-getter but unless it is care- 
fully conceived, the moving object 
may dominate and overshadow the 
main purpose of the display. Last 
year at the Indiana Health Exhibition 
a local milk company exhibited a 
mechanical doll which poured milk 
from a bottle into a glass and drank it, 
at the same time rolling its eyes in 
coquettish fashion. I obtained per- 


mission to use the doll and worked out 
a display which associated proper 
nourishment and the importance o! 
savings accounts for children. Nearly 
100 per cent of the passers-by stopped 
to watch the doll drink milk, but | 
doubt that one in ten caught the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


thrift message we 
attempted to put 
across. 

On the other 
hand, a_ perfectly 
“still” exhibit may 
bring surprising re- 
sults, as did a series 
on “correct bank- 
ing,” which, frankly, 
we considered no 


gap during a dearth 
of ideas. We illus- . 
trated, without a 
sign of life or motion, such elementary 
subjects as the correct way to write 
checks, deposit slips, proper check 
endorsements, etc. This series proved 
a decided success contrary to expecta- 
tions. The tellers and bookkeepers 
reported an improvement in the 
checks and deposit slips of our 
depositors. The display on writing 
checks illustrated the right and wrong 
ways. During the exhibit it was not 
unusual for customers to comment on 
changes they had made in their 
methods of writing checks. This led to 
the conclusion that we could use our 
windows to advertise to customers as 
well as the public. So in planning our 
advertising we always keep the cus- 
tomer in mind. 

While most of the advertising is de- 
signed to increase savings deposits, we 
have succeeded in presenting the serv- 
ices of every department of the in- 
stitution. Checking accounts, savings, 
travelers’ checks, mortgage loans, real 
estate, bonds, insurance, rentals, trust 
services and safe deposit facilities, all 
receive their share of consideration. 
Last summer we staged a series of 
flower shows for amateurs in the in- 
terests of city beautification, and used 
the windows effectively to stimulate 
interest in those events. Displays 
linked with current events are also 
effective. 

Windows may be depended upon to 
accelerate the movement of home 
banks. During periods when banks 
are not on display we will have two or 
three calls a day for them, but when 
banks are on display these calls in- 
variably increase. A special campaign 
last autumn featured a certain style of 
dime bank. Four window displays and 
1,800 lines of space in one newspaper 
during one month placed 2,500 of the 
banks at 25 cents apiece and netted 
650 new savings accounts with average 
initial deposits of about $10. Un- 
questionably the windows produced 
the greater part of the results. 

We have learned that more than 
posters are required to gain and hold 
attention. If possible, every display 
should have a background or setting. 
But in striving for realism we succeeded 
only in overdoing it on several occa- 
sions. I recall an attempt to illustrate 


the convenience of checking accounts 
for housekeepers. The principal 
thought in mind was that some women, 
although their homes were equipped 
100 per cent with modern drudgery- 
saving devices, ‘still persisted in wear- 
ing out shoe leather and putting up 
with obsolete inconveniences to pay 
their bills in person, when a few postage 
stamps to mail checks would save time 
and energy. The setting consisted of a 
number of borrowed electrical house- 
hold devices. We discovered that the 
‘*first nighters’’ were more interested in 
household devices than in checking 
accounts. It was a better advertise- 
ment for the electrical dealer than for 
the bank. But by removing all except 
two or three of the devices, we in- 
creased considerably the iaterest in 
checking accounts. 

It is interesting to observe some of 
the window audiences and it is easy to 
enthuse over this form of advertising 
because its effect is reflected in the 
faces of the crowd. Window crowds 
are very democratic. Discussions arise 
between apparently well-to-do persons 
and others bearing unmistakable ear- 
marks of the workshops. Belated 
world-war word battles have been 
fought in front of our bank—insti- 
gated by displays of foreign money. 

The teacher of a class in one of the 


high schools in- 
formed the pupils 
they would receive 
acertain credit for 
making a written 
report on one of 
our window dis- 
plays. It was a 
display of clocks 
arranged in a circle, 
each clock giving 
the time in some 
important city of 
the world. A large 
clock in the center 
gave Indianapolis time, which was of 
course, “time to start asavings account.” 

An effective budget display divided 
a weekly income of $30 and illustrated 
the distribution. A miniature house 
visualized the item of rent; gas, elec- 
tricity and water bills were ‘household 
expense; a small wardrobe was “‘cloth- 
ing,” etc. A chart showed percentages 
of income which should be devoted to 
the various purposes. And a surprising 
percentage of our window audience— 
prosperously dressed and not so pros- 
perously —copied the figures and took 
them home. 

A very elementary display recently 
attracted wide attention. It consisted 
of the various forms of currency in 
general use, together with a description 
of each in detail. Thousands of persons 
read every word. Incidentally, money 
can always be depended upon to hold 
the passer-by. 

There is a wealth of material avail- 
able for bank window advertising. 
People are interested in commonplace 
as well as unusual things. And win- 
dows offer a better opportunity to 
illustrate than other advertising medi- 
ums because more space can be utilized. 
It is not necessary to adopt the bill- 
board style of brevity because folks will 
stop to read the copy if the general 
display appeals to them. 


Surety Bonds Behind the Scenes 


By H. W. SCHAEFER 
H. W. Schaefer Company, New York City 


OST bankers are familiar with 

the recent loss in the Chase 
National Bank, New York, where a 
trusted employee substituted sheets of 
paper for Liberty bonds to be sent out 
inaregistered mailenvelope. The arrest 
of the trusted employee and his two 


- confederates and the ultimate return 


of the securities were so widely pub- 
lished that the case has undoubtedly 
done much to restrain other criminals 
from similar attempts. 

The class of losses, however, that 
may be called normal and certainly 
not due tu any war psychology, are the 
defalcations of old and trusted bank 


officials. Such a one we had in connec- 
tion with a small, old and reliable 
banking institution recently. The 
president of the bank spoke to the 
writer one day concerning the actions 
of the vice-president, who had been 
with the institution for forty years, 
was around seventy years of age and 
about ready for retirement. He was 
a lovable old man who had the respect 
and friendship of all of the bank’s 
depositors. It developed, however, 
that he was occasionally taking a day 
off without making any explanation 
—entirely contrary to his habits. We 
investigated the matter and found 


(Continued on page 42) 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Vitalizing The Home Budget Plan 


Every Day Is Budget Day in This Bank Which Overlooks 
Nothing That Will Promote System in Household Economy 


HEN the Rochester Savings Bank 

of Rochester, N. Y., organized its 
savings educational campaign in Sep- 
tember, 1922, it incorporated the 
teaching of the budget and the dis- 
tribution of budget material as part of 
its program. After seventeen months’ 
activity in this work, the verdict of 
the bank is that the budget has a 
definite and vital part to play in thrift 
education. 

Today, more than 2000 families are 
using the budget book issued by the 
bank, and several thousand more in- 
dividuals have sought leaflets, house- 
hold account sheets, and the guidance 
of the bank in solving financial prob- 
lems. Increased savings can be traced 
directly to the budget work. More 
than this, the budget has paved the 
way for savings propaganda in indus- 
tries, schools, clubs, churches, and 
other levels of life in Rochester. How 
and when to use the budget—and 
especially how to push it— is our story. 

In the first place, the budget can 
not be “‘installed’”’ and left to run itself. 
It will not run itself. Its success de- 
pends on the careful campaign which is 
built up about it; once we build the 
campaign, we can fit the budget into 
many of the regular activities. 

First in our program is a card of 
congratulation to newlyweds, and with 
it a budget book. We do it every day, 
the names of prospects being selected 
from newspaper records. 

We stimulate renewal of accounts, 
as well as new accounts, by sending 
appropriate bank letters and budget 
material to bank patrons. 

We make the budget interesting to 
the schools, where the pupils use the 
material in connection with civics, 
home making, arithmetic, Americani- 
zation and night classes. In the Roch- 
ester schools, the Rochester Savings 
Bank has progressed far in this direc- 
tion. In addition to the distribution 
of the budget material, the bank has 
sent a speaker to the schools. In the 
continuation schools, she has ad- 
dressed the pupils of the part time 
classes. Following the budget talk, 
the pupils investigated prices in local 
stores, and made individual clothing 
budgets upon which they are now oper- 
ating. 

The night schools and Americani- 
zation classes are using the material 
to teach English, prices and the cus- 
toms of the country. Sheets devised 
by the bank are distributed to pupils, 
who, in turn, keep family records of 


By 
PORTER ELIZABETH RITCHEY 


Manager, Service and Thrift, Rochester 
Savings Bank, Rochester, N. Y. 


expenditure for a given period, and 
then return the record sheets for class 
discussion. One high school has used 
the budget idea to ascertain the aver- 
age weekly allowance which the stu- 
dents receive for spending. The school 
savings campaign in that school was 
based on the results for a given period. 

The budget has made an appeal also 
to two other groups in the schools — the 
teachers, and the members of the Par- 
ent Teacher Associations and Mothers 
Clubs, which meet in the school build- 
ings. Investigation has proved that 
the teachers are not immune to the 
lure of wild-cat speculation. During 
the last year, representatives of the 
bank gave budget talks to all teachers 
of Rochester, with the direct result 
that teachers have increased their 
savings, and they are coming to the 
bank for investment advice. 

The graduation of pupils from high 
schools and colleges is a “made-to- 
order” lead for budget material to back 
up and accompany a letter of congratu- 
lation and advice to the graduates. 

Budget material, enclosed with let- 
ters suggesting speakers and financial 
subjects for discussion, gains bank 
good will among the clubs. Each club 
group has its thrift chairman and com- 
mittee who arrange audiences for bank 
representatives before the club mem- 
bers, or tours and educational confer- 
ences in the bank. 


IE church—of any denomination 

— likewise is fertile soil for cultiva- 
tion of the budget plan. Our bank sent 
copies of budget material to every 
minister of the city during Thrift Week 
in 1922. This material was accom- 
panied by a bulletin of facts for a 
thrift sermon. It paid. One of the 
leading ministers requested 1,200 
budget leaflets and household account 
sheets which he distributed to his con- 
gregation after the sermon. He gave 
them a name of his own-—S. O. S. 
(Save, Oh, Save). 

New citizens’ classes are being con- 
stantly organized and graduated in 
each city. Budget material to these 
groups, with letters of good will and 
bank leaflets, are productive. One 
new citizen of Rochester received a 
letter and budget book from the 
Rochester Savings Bank in the Friday 


morning mail. Saturday night he 
opened a savings account for $500. 
In his hand when he came in was the 
bank letter that brought him. 

Directors of nutrition classes, Better 
Home Bureaus, Farm Bureaus, and 
many other enterprises associated with 
the Chamber of Commerce and civic 
organizations will work hand in hand 
with banks in distribution of budget 
material. 

The budget is an aid to industrial 
savings through the medium of house- 
hold sheets or leaflets showing scales 
of suggested expenditure inserted in 
pay envelopes, or posted on bulletin 
boards, and talks before groups. When 
industrial savings was being presented 
to the employees of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, we gave weekly 
talks on the budget to employees for 
a period of two months. In order to 
test the interest of the employees, we 
purposely arranged these talks after 
working hours, when attendance was 
voluntary. The audience increased 
week by week, and after the meetings 
many employees came to the bank for 
further interpretation. Labor man- 
agers and welfare workers in_ the 
plants welcome the aid of the budget 
in dealing with employees, and wel- 
come the opportunity to send them to 
the bank for specific advice. They 
recognize the budget plan as a guide 
in home building, investment, and 
many phases of income management. 

To facilitate introduction and adop- 
tion of the budget in industries or 
other organizations, the bank prepares 
and distributes editorial articles bear- 
ing on the subject for use in the various 
publications they issue. It is likewise 
possible to arrange for publication of 
feature articles on the budget and 
other phases of finance in the daily or 
weekly papers. In Rochester, an em- 
ployee of the bank prepared ten fea- 
ture articles which were printed weekly 
in the leading daily paper. Some of 
the titles of these articles were; ‘‘Get- 
ting Along,” “Bills and Budgets,” 
“Clothing the Family,” etc. Simul- 
taneously the bank conducted a ques- 
tion and answer service open to the 


_ public in the columns of the newspaper. 


This brought innumerable queries. 
and many people to the bank. 

Posters inside and outside of the 
bank, well-worded advertisements, 
financial columns edited by bank 


representatives in newspapers, school 
papers or other bulletins, are addi- 
tional ways to popularize the budget 
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DAILY EXPENSE RECORD FOR MONTH OF 192 
SAVINGS FOOD SHELTER CLOTHES OPERATING ADVANCEMENT AND RECREATION 
+ 


SUMMARY OF MONTHS DISBURSEMENTS 


SAVINGS AND INVESTMENT FooD SHELTER CLOTHES OPERATING 
Meat and Fish Rent > Foel, Light, 
Bonk Accous Fouh and Veg, ‘Wearing Apparel of Equipment and 
Sewing Material 
Tea! Business Carfase Toul lee 
Total 
Budget Suggested Budget Suggested Budget Suggested Budget Suggested Budget Suggested 
Excerpt Sheet From Book, “Budgeting The Home.” 


and keep it moving. Contests with 
appropriate prizes for letters on “What 
My Budget Has Gained Me,” “How 
I Bought a Home On a Budget” and 
similar angles of the subject will 
provide good bank publicity, and will 


sustain interest in the household plan. 

Every bank that has Christmas 
Clubs, Vacation Clubs, School Savings, 
Industrial Savings, or in fact a desire 
to grow has an opportunity to use the 
budget with advantage to itself, and 


to the community. It will encourage 
saving in the family that has never 
made a start; it will prevent thought- 
less withdrawal of savings; it ‘should 
point the way to increased savings by 
system. 


The Legal Aspect of Christmas Club Deposits 


N THE recent case of the Hanover 

Trust Company, the legal aspect of 
“Christmas Clubs” was presented to 
an American court for the first time, 
when the Massachusetts courts de- 
fined such a club as “‘a type of deposits 
made in accordance with a plan which 
provides for the making of regular 
deposits during the year and the with- 
drawal of the money for use at Christ- 
mas.”” 

The Hanover Trust Company of 
Boston conducted these clubs accord- 
ing to the standard plan whereby 
members made applications to join the 
club by signing a depositor’s signature 
card which was kept by the trust 
company, and each applicant received 
a “Christmas Club Book’’ containing 
fifty-one coupons calling for fifty de-_ 
posits ranging from twenty-five cents 
to five dollars each, and the last coupon 
showing the total amount paid. 

The trust company did not keep a 
separate account with each Christmas 
Club depositor, but the aggregate 
deposits were credited to the Christmas 
Club and were included with the funds 
of the Commercial Department. 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


A rather active Christmas Club 
campaign was carried on by means of 
advertisements in the public press and 
by solicitors, and the result was that 
the total of these deposits preceding 
the Christmas of 1920 amounted to 
over $188,000. 

Then the Commissioner of Banks for 
the State of Massachusetts took posses- 
sion of the property and business of the 
Hanover Trust Company, the Christ- 
mas Club depositors assigned their 
claims to the Jordon Marsh Company, 
the Commissioner of Banks applied for 
leave to establish the Christmas Club 
deposits as a liability of the Savings 
Department instead of the Commercial 
Department, the trustees in bankruptcy 
of the infamous Charles Ponzi opposed 
this application, and the matter came 
before the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court for determination. 

The decision of the Court was that 
the Christmas Club deposits must be 
treated as savings deposits and not as 
a liability of the Commercial Depart- 
ment on the following grounds: 


1. The rules of the Hanover Trust 
Company in connection with these 
Christmas Clubs—providing that the 
book must be presented when making a 
deposit, that there could be no with- 
drawal before the final due date, and 
that the book must be surrendered 
upon the final withdrawal—rendered 
such deposits, under the Massachusetts 
law, savings deposits as distinguished 
from commercial deposits which could 
be withdrawn at any time. 

2. All the circumstances connected 
with the club led the depositors to 
believe that they were dealing with the 
Savings Department. 

“In addition to this it appears that 
the deposits were solicited and received 
by the trust company in a manner 
which led the public to believe they 
were received as savings deposits. 
They were solicited through advertise- 
ments and by agents employed to 
secure savings accounts and were 
regarded by the depositors as such; 
and the printed statement on the 
coupon in the deposit book would 
lead the depositor to believe that they 
were savings deposits,”’ said the Court. 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Impressions of the Banks in France 


Study of the Gigantic Institutions Centralized in Paris 
Reveals Some Interesting Contrasts With American Ways 


SHORT time ago, I was going 

through a large New York bank 
with one of its officers 
and Mr. Gaudillat, Con- 
troleur Général of the 
Crédit Lyonnais of Paris. 
In explaining the opera- 
tion of their central 
proving department, the 
New York banker 
pointed out that al- 
though the system em- 
ployed was quite neces- 
sary in a large bank, 
Mr. Gaudillat might find 
this method of control 
too elaborate for the 
Crédit Lyonnais, inti- 
mating the minor impor- 
tance of the French 
institution. Later in the 
day, I had the oppor- 
tunity of asking the New 
York banker how many 
persons he supposed were 
employed by the Crédit 
Lyonnais. His outside 
guess ‘was 3,000, and when told that 
this French organization had over 
16,000 employees and 700,000 deposi- 
tors in its Paris office and its 447 
branches, he said he wished he had 
taken advantage of the opportunity to 
ask Mr. Gaudillat some questions. 

Even the invasion of the A. E. F. 
gave Americans only a hazy idea of 
French banks and their methods. 
Three years of daily contact with these 
institutions has given me many sur- 
prises, some pleasant, others, such as 
cashing a check, a bit fatiguing. 

In banking as in all the life of the 
nation, activity radiates from Paris, 
and as a consequence, the system of 
branch banking is highly developed. 
The Banque de France, which issues 
all currency, and does practically all 
the government banking, is required 
by law to maintain a branch in the 
principal town of each of the 87 depart- 
ments of France. It has in all 235 
branches and agencies. The Société 
Générale, which since the war has been 
the most active commercial bank, has 
672 agencies, of which 100 are in the city 
of Paris and 59 in French colonies and 
The Crédit Lyon- 
nais, although founded in Lyons, now 
controls all its operations from Paris. 
The third of the “big three,” the 
Comptoir National d’Escompte de 
Paris, has its 272 agencies distributed 
in about the same centers as the other 
two. 


By W. ROY MANNY 


The ‘‘Galerie Doree’’ where the oes meeting of the stockholders of the Banque 


France takes place 


A glance at the map showing how the 
Société Générale has dotted France 
with its branches gives an idea of how 
completely the system of branch bank- 
ing has been worked out. It is not un- 
usual to see these three banks on three 
corners of the principal crossing of a 
provincial town. 

In addition to these three, several 
other institutions have spread out 
rapidly since the war, the most active 
being the Banque Nationale de Crédit 
and the Crédit Commercial de France. 
About six other important banks have 
also a considerable number of branches. 
This expansion has been made largely 
by combination with prosperous local 
organizations, which have found a con- 
nection with a large Paris house more 
and more necessary to compete with 
the increasing number of branch banks. 
These combinations give the Paris 
bank the advantages of the services of 
an organization already running, and 
personal touch with the influential men 
of the town, which is lacking when a 
new branch is established. 

The fact that there are less than fifty 
houses in Paris which strictly speaking 
can be called banks, shows how far the 
tendency to consolidate has gone. In 
the provinces there still remain a few 
independents, some of which have a 
series of local branches, but their total 
number would not exceed twenty. 
The clearing house in Paris at present 
has only forty-two members, including 


fourteen branches of foreign banks. 
Whatever may be said against the 
branch banking system 
in the United States 
regarding a possible 
monopoly of business 
and loss of the personal 
touch, the situation in 
France, where there is 
entire freedom from re- 
strictions, gives evidence 
that competition is even 
keener than in Ameriva, 
and the big banks with 
their branches are a)le 
to give sufficiently good 
service in the provinces 
to make the independ- 
ents glad of an oppor- 
tunity to combine. 

This article cannot go 
deeply into the history 
of French bankingwhich, 
with its ups and downs 
during the revolutions, 
makes extremely inter- 
estingreading. Previous 
to the establishment of the Banque de 
de France by Napoléon in 1800, there 
had been only two institutions of im- 
portance with definite charters for a 
banking business. The Banque Gén- 
érale, commonly known as ‘Laws 
Bank,” was founded in 1716 by a 
Scotchman on ideas he had brought 
from England. It had sole right to 
issue currency and also carried on a 
regular banking business of discount, 
deposit and exchange. Unfortunately 
Law knew just enough about banking 
to start the West Indian Company to 
which the bank gave its credit. The 
operations of the company were carried 
on with the paper currency of the 
bank and following a wild speculation 
now knownas the “‘Mississippi bubble,” 
bank and company failed in 1720. 
Law disappeared about this time. 

It took over fifty years for he 
French people to get back their confi- 
dence in paper money, and not until 
1776 was another bank founded — this 
time by a Swiss named Penchaud. 
This bank, the “Caisse d’Escompte,” 
was a private enterprise and prospered 
for six years until the government de- 
manded a loan which was met by an 
uncovered issue of paper. The trans- 
action leaked out, a run took place, and 
it in turn failed in 1784. Re-estab- 
lished by the government, a few years of 
prosperity followed and then the finan- 
cial troubles preceding the revolution 
of 1789 again caused embarrassment. 
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With the revolution came the issue 
of the “assignats,’’ a paper currency 
issued by the government and covered 
at the start by the seized property 
of the Church. These were used to 
redeem the paper money of the Caisse 
d’Escompte. In 1793, the bank was 
dissolved and stockholders paid in 
“assignats” which increased in circu- 
lation from 45 millions to 600 millions 
in 1796, at the end of which year the 
plates for their manufacture were 
solemnly destroyed in the Place Ven- 
dome. To give the assignats value, 
the government next tried to make 
holders take land to a value of 1/30 
the amount of the paper assignats, but 
this only ruined real estate values, so 
the idea was abandoned and a new 
currency started based on gold and 
silver reserve and commercial paper. 
The assignats were not redeemed. 

With the establishment of the 
Banque de France, finance ceased to 
be the plaything of the ruler of the 
day and this institution has been strong 
enough to resist pressure from the 
government without, and temptation 
from within, to get out of difficulties 
by over-inflation. The history of this 
bank since 1800 gives a picture of the 
financial situation of France. The re- 
produced chart showing value of its 
stock during the last century isa graplic 
representation of French financial h‘s- 
tory during the period. Some of the 
original stock paid for by Napoléon I at 
1,000 franes a share is still owned by 
the Bonaparte family. During the 
stirring days of Napoléon’s successes, 
the bank paid dividends regularly and 
was able to finance the Emperor’s ex- 
tensive military campaigns without 
difficulty. The reverses and final over- 
throw of the Empire forced the stock 
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below par in 1813 and | 


1815, but evidently “” 
the many difficulties 


of France under the + 
re-established mon- 
archy were less dis- 


turbing to finance 
than the previous 


Nava! 


military period, as the 
stock rose to 2,200 


CAPITAL 


francs in 1825. Only — 2 
a temporary setback 
accompanied therevo- 


| 
| 
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IBANQUE DE FRANCE 
VALUE OF STOCK 
ON DIVIDEND DATE 


lution of 1830, and in 


1840 the stock had Leak 


| 
YEAR | 


| | 
| | 


more than tripled in we 
value. The downfall 
of Louis Philippe in 
1848 was the cause of a severe drop, 
but the establishment of the second 
Empire under Napoléon III in 1852 
brought a prosperous cycle reflected by 
a dividend of 172 francs per share in 
1856. The three years of prosperity 
following the Franco-Prussian war are 
reflected in the stock, but evidently the 
continuation of the boom, which did 
not end until 1882, did not mean large 
earnings for the central bank of issue. 
Commercial banks immediately suf- 
fered from the general business de- 
pression which lasted from 1882 until 
1888 but the beginning of this de- 
pression with ‘ts high money rates 
helped the Banque de France and the 
stock did not fall off noticeably until 
two years after the crisis. From 1888 
until the beginning of the World War 
in 1914, France enjoyed increasing 
prosperity with minor setbacks in 1895 
and 1907. The war at once increased 
the operations of the bank. High 
money rates, government borrowings 
and industrial activity, all tended to 
increase its business and profits, and 
today it is paying the 


ARTE of FRANCE 


cdiquant tos vidiew 


AGENCES 


SOCIETE GENERALE 


The 672 branches of the Societe Generale dot the map of France 


highest dividends 
since 1882. It is a 
high tribute to the 
reputation of this in- 
stitution, that the out- 
break of the war with 
its financial panic had 
practically no effect on 
thé price of its stock. 

The history of the 
commercial banks is 
surprisingly short. Be- 
fore the revolution of 
1848, a number of 
private banking firms 
suchasthe Rothschilds 
were doing business 
but nothing like a 
present day bank ex- 
isted. People were 
accustomed to putting 
their money in the 
“‘bas de laine” or the 
safe, and only indus- 
trial enterprises were 
beginning to feel the 
need of credit institu- 
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A chart of the value of the bank’s stock is a graphic picture of the 


financial history of France 


tions to discount commercial paper. 
The revolution of 1848, following a 
speculation in railway construction, a 
flood in Paris, and several bad harvests, 
caused a financial panic. The govern- 
ment in an attempt to re-establish 
credit and trade, helped with a loan to 
start a private enterprise called the 
Comptoir d’Escompte de Paris with 
the object of discounting commercial 
paper, the money used being largely 
obtained through rediscount with the 
Banque de France. Ordinary deposits 
either were not solicited or were not 
numerous enough to be mentioned in 
accounts of the bank’s daily operations. 

The bank was successful and by 1860 
was aiding the colonial and foreign 
policy of the government by establish- 
ing agencies and branches in all the 
French colonies and financial centers 
of the world. Three branches in 
France were also established. During 
the war of 1870, this bank and the 
Société Générale were given authority 
to issue paper currency of small de- 
nomination as the smallest bill issued 
by the Banque de France at that time 
was 50 francs, and hoarding of gold 
and silver was embarrassing to trade. 
After playing a prominent part in the 
industrial expansion following the war, 
the Comptoir got into difficulties in 
1887 and was liquidated. In 1889, a 
new enterprise bought the physical 
assets and good will of the old Comp- 
toir, re-establishing the bank under its 
old name. Success followed the re- 
organization, a success largely due to 
active promotion of French industrial 
development at home and in the colo- 
nies of France. Probably no French 
bank has more extensive foreign con- 
nections. 

The Crédit Lyonnais, founded in 
Lyons in 1863 by Henri Germain, re- 
mained under his active direction until 
1905. Although rapid growth soon 
made it impossible to consider this as 
a “‘one man bank,” much of its present 
day prestige can be credited to the 
extraordinary energy and courage of its 
founder. Previous banks had evi- 
dently entirely neglected the small de- 
positor of savings, so when the Crédit 
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Lyonnais began advertising their will- 
ingness to accept small deposits and 
pay interest as well, they entered a new 
field of greater importance than anyone 
realized. By 1869, the bank had 
61,900,000 francs in deposits. In spite 
of a reputation for conservatism, the 
bank has developed almost without 
interruption until today, its balance 
sheet, which may be considered typical 
of the big French banks, reads as 
follows: 
31st May, 1922 


ASSETS 


Currency (in vaults 
and with other 
banks)......... Fr. 495,179,101.71 
Bills discounted and 
Govt. ‘short term 


3,876, 173,205.65 
Advances against se- 

164,919,401.05 
Customers’ accounts 

(overdrafts)....... 697,962,539.39 


Foreign exchange... . 
Stocks and bonds... . 
Owed by other banks 


71,161,500.00 
5,746, 100.61 


and incidentals.... 90,929,236.22 
Real estate and build- 


5,437,071,084.63 
LIABILITIES 


Deposit accounts..... 1,741,990,989.49 
Sums owed on collec- 
79,790,715.37 
Commercial accounts. 2,851,368,859.31 
Foreign exchange.... 71,161,500.00 


Acceptances......... 21,616,895.76 
Time deposits. ...... 45,141,117.79 

Owed other banks and 
incidentals. ....... 136,904,650.06 
Dividends unpaid.... 20,000,000.00 
Legal reserves....... 200,000,000.00 
250,000,000.00 
5,437,071,084.63 


The item of overdrafts is interesting. 
One of the simplest and most useful 
features of French banking is the 
method of bookkeeping for a commer- 
cial account. On 
opening the ac- 
count a credit is 
agreed upon for a 
certain sum, either 
against securities 
deposited or per- 
sonal guarantees. 
No further form- 
alities are neces- 
sary to enable the 
customer to draw 
up to the limit of 
his credit. As long 
as the balance is 
a debit, interest is 
charged at an a- 
greed rate; whenit 
is acredit, interest 


ata smaller rateisallowed. Inthisway, 
an account runs on indefinitely just as 
long as the debit balance stays below 
the amount of credit granted. Natu- 
rally this figure can be reduced or in- 
creased by depositing or withdrawing 
securities as collateral. Certificates of 
deposit with varying maturity dates 
are made up in even denominations and 
may be purchased at a discount very 
much as were our War Savings stamps. 

The Société Générale, founded in 
1864 “‘to aid in the development of the 
commerce and industry of France,” 
now has the largest number of agencies, 
and is energetically striving for the 
leadership among the commercial 
banks. This is the only big bank 
which has anything resembling an ad- 
vertising department. The idea of 
dignity which used to prevent Ameri- 
can bankers from publishing anything 
more than a balance sheet is only 
partly responsible for this reticence. 
The banks seem still to be rather in- 
different to what the little fellow does 
with his weekly salary, and would be 
hard to convince of the advisability of 
running newspaper advertising to en- 
courage saving in the abstract. They 
would feel they were helping their 
competitors as much as_ themselves. 
The Société Générale uses billboards 
and even newspapers to call attention 
to their ever-increasing number of 
agencies, as well as showing pictures of 
their vaults, and enumerating other 
services at the disposition of the public. 

Almost all the banks believe in good 
corner locations, window displays (usu- 
ally used to draw attention to the 
bank’s importance rather than to at- 
tract deposits directly), and a rather 
numerous staff of solicitors who are 
actively seeking commercial business 
all the time. A bank solicitor in Paris 
is as frequent a calier as the office 
specialty man in New York. It is 
only fair to say that in most of the 
banks some attention is given to pub- 
licity but in looking about Paris and 
the provinces for the past four years, 
I have never seen any printed word to 
induce me to go in and open an account. 


* 


THE BURROUGHS 


I have on my desk before me very 
attractively made up books issued by 
the various banks giving their history, 
resources and operations, but these 
only reach their customers or the very 
small part of the population who have 
seen the inside of a bank, and I am 
still waiting for an explanation of why 
no effort is made to reach the thrifty 
peasants, workers, and even small shop- 


keepers. 


The limited scope of the financia! 
institutions is brought home sharply to 
an American if he tries to pay trades 
people by check as in America. It is 
customary when sending a check to a 
business house through the mail to 
draw two diagonal lines across the face 


of it. 


This check “‘barré” can only be 


deposited by the recipient to his own 
bank account, thus avoiding the chance 


of misuse. 


After sending out five of 


these checks “‘barrés” to small trades- 
men and having all five come down to 
my office, a good hour’s ride, to explain 
that they had no bank account, I re- 
verted to the trusted method of asking 
the tradesmen to present their bill in 
person and receive cash. Even in large 
business houses, especially the older 
ones, it is customary to notify. a firm 
from whom a purchase has been made, 
to present themselves at a certain day 
and hour at their cash window, to be 
paid. The customary method of mak- 
ing payments is by draft and the check 
is having a hard time making progress. 

Legal penalties are not as heavy is 
in America for fraudulent use of checks 
and almost every hotel or retail shop 
can tell a heartbreaking story of an 
Amefican millionaire or an English 
“nobleman” with a handsome automo- 
bile and six servants who stayed a 
month and paid by check. After an 
experience of this kind, these people 
are apt to accept your check only for 


collection. 


If you go to your own bank 


to cash a check, you present yourself at 
one window where you exchange your 


check for a number. 


With the num- 


ber you join a weary multitude sitting 
on a bench facing another window. 
One by one, the numbers are called and 


The Vichy branch of the Banque de France, typical of branch bank construction 


(Continued on page 46) 


when yours Is 
reached you step 
up, and sometimes 
have to sign an- 
other paper as a 
receipt for the 
money and identi- 
fication of your 
signature on the 
eheck. Nothing 
particular hap- 
pens to your check 
while you wail 
with yournumber. 
but it is assumed 
you have plenty 
of time and enjo\ 
a few minutes’ 
rest while the 
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When You Cover a Lot of Territory 


How One Bank Tells the World About the Great Northwest 
With Its Rotary Valve E-Flat Cornet—and Makes It Pay 


Frank Merrill, Advertising Manager, Northwestern 
National Bank, Minneapolis 


SING the resources of our territory 
as subject matter for publicity 
has become so usual with us as to bea 
habit. We do not stop any more to 
consider the question of its effective- 
ness. We feel sure of it. This sort of 
material is a wellspring for publicity 
men of all banks that are sincerely 
concerned with the interest of their 
communities. When the territory is a 
wide one, and the bank one of com- 
manding size, the possibilities multiply. 
As an advertising man, I have been 
fortunate in having a large trade zone 
to draw upon, and I have been at 
it so long that I couldn’t draw a deep 
breath, I am sure, if my territory did 
not sprawl over five or six states, large 
size, assorted. In the midland North- 
west we are used to Great Open Spaces, 
where a Bank’s a Bank, etcetera. If 
I had but one state to feel responsible 
for, and crow over, and worry about 
nights, I’d feel as though I’d been 
superannuated, and ready to take up 
golf or stooping-over exercises. 

To consider this matter openly, how- 
ever, in broad daylight, seems some- 
thing like a breach of confidence with 
our territory; almost bad taste, some- 
how, as we feel ourselves to be part 
and parcel with it. The interests of 


our bank are so wrapped up with the 
Northwest that we can’t disentangle 
them. 


If there are any hitches in the 


By FRANK MERRILL 


prosperity of any corner of our Great 
Open Spaces, we feel pretty much 
worked up about it. If Kalispell, 
Montana, has raised a fine crop of 
potatoes and can’t market them be- 
cause the price is so low and freight 
rates so high, or if the I. W. W.’s mess 
up the labor situation in North Da- 
kota, we feel that something has to be 
done about it. Which is nothing com- 
pared with our alarm when we find 
that down in Chicago they’re butcher- 
ing our calves faster than we can raise 
them. That’s really too much. Then 
we try to get our bankers together for 
a conference, and we broadcast the 
thing in our monthly paper. 

But when things are running smooth- 
ly and prosperity is piling up—that’s 
different. Then we get out our little 
old battered rotary-valve E-flat cornet 
and tell the world. We don’t try to 
smooth things over when they are 
wrong. Don’t think that. We do 
what we can to help set them right. 
It means our bread and butter. 

But we have a wonderful territory. 
It is the greatest spring-wheat basin 


in the world. Wisconsin makes more 


cheese than any other state in the Union, 
and Minnesota makes the most butter; 
North Dakota raises more spring wheat, 
rye and flax than any other state; we 
have the biggest flour mills, the greatest 
iron mines, and—well, it’s quite a 
place. And we tell about it. 

Our bank got started when the whole 
works out here were first cranked up 
to go—the railroads, wheat fields, flour 
mills, and everything. 
Along with other pio- 
neers we helped make 
the Northwest what 
it is, though I won’t 
say we're satisfied. 
We’re coming along 
strong, though. We’re' 
sold on our territory 
clean through, and we 
try to sell the world. 

Because when we 
sell the Northwest to 
the world we also sell 
our bank. We and 
our home town are 
tied up to it tighter 
than Rosa and Josefa, 
the Slovak twins. 
Even our name is the 
NorthwesternNation- 
al Bank. It’s a long 
name, twenty-seven 
lettersand two spaces. 


When you try to say it in electric 
lights you wish to heaven it were some- 
thing short like Heinz Beans, or Bees 
Knees. But it is comprehensive. It 
means a lot. 

By it we connect up with the North- 
west, and if we can believe indications 
that come our way, the Northwest is 
not repudiating the connection. 


Some Near-advertising of 
Savings; Other Criticism 


By T. D. MacGREGOR 


ROM time to time for several years 

I have reproduced advertisements 
of the Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis. Usually those ad- 
vertisements have had to do with the 
resources of the Northwest. It oc- 
curred to me that Frank Merrill, the 
bank’s advertising man, might have 
something interesting to say about that 
form of publicity. He had. 


N IDEA of the novel safe-deposit 

‘A. lobby display of the Mt. Vernon 
(N. Y.) Trust Company is given by 
the reproduced photograph (Fig. 1). 
The features included a modeled replica 
of a medieval treasure chest containing 
imitation coins, jewelry, etc.; a hand- 
illuminated legend on vegetable parch- 
ment briefly describing safe-deposit 
methods of yesterday and today; a 
model of a knight in armor with an 
amber light on the tip of his lance. 
These things are authentic as to period 
and setting. On a separate table is a 
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Fig. 2. The home of ‘‘three great financial powers”’ 


pile of modern safe-deposit boxes of 
various sizes. The creator of this idea 
is Frank S. Woodrow. 


“"(MHE Merging of Three Great 

Financial Powers” is the impres- 
sive title of an equally impressive 
brochure put out upon the occasion of 
the merger of the Illinois Trust & 
Savings Bank, the Merchants Loan 
and Trust Company and the Corn 


Exchange National 
Bankof Chicago. The 
art work was well 
done as may be judged 
from the drawing 
(Fig. 2) of the mam- 
moth new building 
being erected for the 
consolidated banks, 
covering the entire 
block bounded by 
Jackson Boulevard, 
South La Salle, 
Quincy and South 
Clark Streets. The 
merger brings to- 
gether capital, surplus 
and undivided profits 
of $50,000,000, com- 
mercial and savings 
deposits exceeding 
$325,000,000and trust 
funds of over $500,- 
000,000. More than 
20,000 commercial ac- 
counts and over 200,- 
000 savings accounts 
will be served. 


HE excellent re- 

cent newspaper 
advertisements of the 
Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, Los Angeles, have been 
reprinted in booklet form. They’re 
worth reading. One sample is shown 
herewith, together with specimens of 
the ads of two other progressive Cali- 
fornia institutions—the Peoples Bank, 
of Sacramento, and the Central National 
Bank, of Oakland (Fig. 3). Concern- 
ing the Sacramento ad, L. D. Mathews, 
the author and finisher thereof, writes 
as follows: 


“Prime the Pump” 
—Transfer Your Money to Sacramento 


“Prime the pump” with gold, if 
gold is what you expeét the pump 
to produce. 

In other words, if you expeé the Sac- 
ramento Valley to yield up its wealth 
to you, you must put in some of your own. 
Now is the time to transfer your money 
without loss of interest. Money trans- 
ferred to Tua Paortes before 
January 10 will bear interest as of Janu- 
ary 


How individual executors 
can protect themselves 


mworvipuat whe had personal property’ 


The officers of this bank will be glad 
to attend to all of the details of trans- 
ferring your money: 

Just bring, or mail in your pass book, 
and say whether you want your money 


placed in a Savings Account or in a 
Checking Account. De sew! 


that regard. 
THE PEOPLES BANK Central National Bank 
J Sir Central Savings Bank 
Sacramento, California 


Conault your attorney regarding the funchons of a Corporate 
Trustee, or Depositary and consider the advusabilicy of nam- 
ing the Trust Department of this bank to af fer you in 


Fig. 3. Three strong ads from the Golden West 


Northeast Comer 14th Broadway, Oakland, California 


COMBINED ASSETS OVER $47,000,000 


THE BURROUGHS 


“To indicate the variety of sources 
from which an advertising man gets 
some of his ideas, I will tell you about 
the first advertisement headed, ‘Prime 
the Pump.’ I was reading a story in 
The Saturday Evening Post called ‘Can- 
yon of Fools.’ One character very 
forcefully put over that remark in 
support of his contention that more 
gold must be put into their mine if 
they were to get gold out of it. I was 
working on this series at that time 
and at once it struck me that I had 
an idea that we had never used in 
this connection before.” 


EGARDING the “teaser” ads of 
the First Wisconsin National Bank, 
Milwaukee (Fig. 4), R. E. Wright. 
manager of the Commercial Service 
Department of the bank writes me: 
““Ads ‘A’, ‘B’ and ‘C’ were run Sun- 
day, Monday and Tuesday, respec- 
tively, located in ten different parts of 
the paper. The closing ad ‘D’ was 
run on page 2 of the Wednesday paper. 
I do not know to what extent banks 
have employed this ‘teaser’ idea but 
it occurred to us that the opening of a 
Christmas Club, particularly our first, 
offered an excellent opportunity for 
its use.” 

I think this idea was well carried out 
and it does pay to pique the popular 
curiosity occasionaily in your advertis- 
ing. 


AL which does a lot to help the 
industry of its locality is the 
Fourth National Bank of Macon, Ga. 
Following are typical paragraphs from 


Your neighbor is going to! 
Everybody else is going to! 
Are you going to 
Join our 1923 Christmas Club 

and have money next 
Don't take two or three months after New Year's to 


pay your Christmas bills! Save in our Christmas Club 
and pay cash. 16 plans—one to fit every pocketbook. 


INCREASING CLUB PLAN 
te Cheb 913.75 


6127.50 


Deposit $50 each week — in 50 weeks you have 
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ae Fig. 4. Teasers and what they were teasing about 


The i. ond Its Bank 


there were, on the East Side, several 


fulness, it has grown from small begin- 
large outlying farms or Bowweries Acoun-  nings until it is pillars of 
try road led from the village tothesefarms. our City’s pride 
‘This was called the Bouwerie Lane. Under 
English rule, it became The Bowery Road, 
and im 1807. a street, the Bowery 

Gne of the oldest and greatest Institu- 
tions of New York was founded on the 
Bowery, in the populous district where, “ne has erected a fine Office Building on 
one hundred years ago, there were ship- 42d Street opposite the Grand Central 
yards, machine shops and an extensive Station, in which a-Branch of its business 
) population of working people will be located 
In 1834 some of the most prominent 


Thss is The Bowery Sevings Beak 


A Building whose character every- 


! and benevolent citizens, without pay or where reflects the Stability, Usefulness 
i privilege, tuunded this Institution, which — and Convenience for which this progres- 
has grown to be a fortress of Utmost sive Institution enjoys such hign and 


dafety, for the Saving, of the peop'r honorable prestige 


The Bowery Savings Bank Building 
110 East 42nd Street, Opposite the Grana Central Terminal 


Agentr—BROWN, WHEELOCK. HARRIS, COMPANY Ine 


its recent newspaper advertisements: 

“The future prosperity of this sec- 
tion depends upon the development of 
our resources by our own people. Ex- 
perimental work with Central Georgia 
clays now being conducted for the 
Central of Georgia Railway and the 
Macon Chamber of Commerce marks 
the beginning of a new development 
along industrial lines. 

“With this industrial development 
and a new and more prosperous agri- 
culture based upon diversified farming, 
including the production of cotton, 
live stock, fruit and dairy products, 
Macon has before it a sound prosperity. 

“As the largest bank in Macon’s 
trade territory the Fourth National 
Bank is appreciative of the good work 
accomplished by those interested in 
our future prosperity.” 

HEN I first saw that ad of the 

Bowery Bank Building, New 
York (Fig. 5), I gave a start, thinking 
that the old Bowery had begun to ad- 
vertise. Nothing like that, however, 
but the real estate company is showing 
the bank howit might advertise. I want 
to give the Broadway Savings Institu- 
tion credit for at least trying to ad- 
vertise. There is a good thought in 
that advertisement but the art work 
is inadequate and the typography 
might be improved. 


HEN a Bank Account Looks 

Good” (Fig. 5) was the running 
title of a good series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements used by the Merchants 
Savings Bank of Battle Creek, Mich. 
The various times and emergencies re- 
ferred to included sickness, accident, 
lack of employment, marriage, old age 
and when the son and heir arrives. 


NCE in a while, I receive inquiries 
regarding the relative values of 
week day and Sunday newspapers 


miles. It sh 
every storm. 


ALTHOUGH NOT SO OLD— 
as this ancient lighthouse, 


FOR SEVENTY YEARS— 


humbler service of tidin; 
citizens of this new wor! 


storms of life. 
is Thrift. 


A BANK ACCOUNT IS THE BEST INSURANCE AGAINST EVERY LOSS, 


IT THE BEST AND ABILITY. 
WE HAVE ALWAYS PAID 4% INTEREST. 


AN ACCOUNT IN THIS BANK IS ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 


BROADWAY SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
Park Place, New York—Opposite W: 


FOR THOUSANDS OF YEARS- 
at 


its beams from the 
Delta of the Nile a. hundred 
one through 


the Broadway Savings In- 
stitution has assisted in.the 


metropolis through the 
Its message 


Twenty-five 


| 


When A Bank pea 
Looks Good 


The birthright of every baby is proper care and atten- 
tion, so that its future may be well guarded against 
all emergencies. 

Parents who have thoughittliy saved their moncy can 
give Baby a right start in the world. 

No matter what the future has in store for you, you 
can provide for it with a Savings Account at this bank. 

ONE Dollar Starts ONE 


MERCHANTS SAVINGS BANK 


Fig. 5. Two of these are almost good savings 
bank vertis 


ing and the third uses a good idea 


advertising for banking institutions. 
Most Sunday papers are so bulky on 
account of the extra features, pictorial 
supplements, etc., that the attention 
value of an advertisement is dimin- 
ished, especially such modest adver- 
tisements as a bank usually puts out, 
On the other hand, there is something 
to be said for the use of the Sunday 
papers to advertise trust facilities, be- 
cause personal trusts are a matter for 
home consideration, and Sunday is 
not a bad time to think about pro- 


“The Bank of Personal Service.” 


tecting the family. In many com- 
munities the Sunday newspaper gets 
a good deal of time and attention on 
Sunday, and the right kind of a mes- 


sage on personal trusts may catch the 


reader at a time when he is free from 
the ordinary cares of business and in a 
frame of mind to think seriously about 
making provision for his family. When 
the Sunday paper is used for adver- 
tising trust functions, it is a good plan 
to say plainly in the advertisement why 
Sunday has been chosen. 


‘Flashing”’ the Bank's Message 


By GEORGE A. FREDERICKS 


lee by an electric sign, nor by an 
electrical window device does the 
South Texas Commercial National 
Bank of Houston, get its message of 
“Service” over to the possible prospects 
of its domain, but by means of news- 
paper display space — 
two inches, one col- 
umn wide. 

The idea is as old 
as Edison, but, insofar 
as is known to the coma i 


Courtesy 


Service 


Bank of 


COMMERCIAL 


writer, new in practi- RANK 
concentration, repeti- 
in comparison with its 

The display space SOUTH 
exactly two inches; 
space is ‘“‘flashed’”’ Bank of 


cal newspaper adapta- 
tion and unity. And __TEXAS 
practical everyday 
used for this partic- 
the message enclosed 
across, one word at [es 


tion. Itis based upon 

the idea means little [ss 
application. | 
ular series takes up 

within this limited 

a time. The com- aa 


Confidence 


Service 


“Houston's 


Service” 


Confidence 


“*Houston’s 


Service” 


“Houston’s 


Service”’ 


plete series consists of three words: 
Courtesy 
Confidence 
Service 
The advertisements appear in this 


order: 
(Continued on page 51) 


NATIONAL 
BANK 


An Umbrella-- 


is an excellent precaution for 
a rainy day 

BUT— 

when the wind blows hard— 
what then 

If you are not prepared for the 
disastrous “rainy day” that be- 
set you in your lifetime—what 
then will become of you in old 
age? 


Will you be in a position to sit 
comfortably indoors while the 
storms of life rage outside? 
What a tragedy it will be if 
you have to weather the storms 
unprotected! 


Prepare Now for the 
“—> Days of the Future 


Start a Savings Account Today 
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**\7 OU seey’ said the old lady, shaking 

her umbrella vigorously for the 
sake of emphasis, “Wilbur is leaving 
for New York on the night train, and 
you know accidents do happen on 
trains, and it really ought to be 
attended to today—don’t you think 
so, Wilbur?” 

Wilbur swallowed hard, as if to free 
his Adam’s apple from his collar, 
twisted his cap, and said at last, 

“Yes, Auntie.” 

Wilbur sat on Atkins’ desk and 
blocked the aisle with his feet. There 
really seemed nothing else for him to 
do—he was too big for a chair. Miss 
Electa Peabody fidgeted on the edge 
of the office rocker. Atkins—the 
youngest assistant in the bank’s trust 
department — excused himself and went 
to King’s office. King was one of the 
lawyers in the trust department. 

King, Atkins found, was tied up in 
a conference. 

Atkins went to Johnson. 
was in a meeting. 

Brown, the head of the trust depart- 
ment, was arranging the details of a 
living trust with a five hundred thou- 
sand dollar prospect. 

Atkins went back to King, and 
broke in on the conference. 

“‘Woman and her nephew out here,” 


The latter 


Atkins explained. “He wants to make 
a will in her favor. Can you take care 
of them?” 


“Did you explain that we could not 
make the will for him unless we were 
appointed executor?” 

replied Atkins, “and they 
agree to that.” 

“How much is there in it?” asked 
King. 


Can Tell 


“Well,” Atkins admitted, boy 
has some two thousand dollars, and he 
wants to leave it to the old lady.” 

“Two thousand dollars!’ exclaimed 
King in astonishment. “Great guns, 
Atkins, do you think this bank is in 
the charily business? A two thousand 
dollar trust! The very idea! Get rid 
of the old lady and her boy as quick as 
you can, and get out. The idea of 
breaking up my conference with a 
good customer for a two thousand 
dollar prospect!’ 

Atkins was somewhat surprised. He 
was new in the department—and he 
had read the bank’s advertising, urging 
the public to come in and get the bank’s 
help in arranging the disposition of 
their property. In his innocence, he 
had imagined that the bank meant 
what it said. 

Well, it seemed that small fry had 
no place in that department. But 
how could he get rid of the old lady? 

“Our officers are all tied up at 
present,” he explained. 

“T’ll wait,” she said. 

She waited for half an hour. 

“Couldn’t you let this go until after 
your nephew gets back from New 
York?” Atkins asked at last. 

Electa Peabody became indignant. 

“Of course not! Why it’s just be- 
cause of what might happen on the 
train that we want to arrange it before 
he goes! Just think—if he should be 
killed in a wreck, and no will made!” 

“Maybe one of the officers is at 
liberty now,” Atkins hastily remarked, 
and fled—this time to Brown, whose 
wealthy client had just left. 

He explained the case to Brown. 
“Don’t you know better than to 


‘ 


bother me with little stuff like that?” 


Brown asked irritably. “If you can’t 
get rid of the old girl, send her to 
Johnson or King. I’m busy.” 

Atkins went back to Johnson’s office. 
Johnson had come from his meeting. 
He was alone, and was busily staring 
at his nails. 

Again Atkins told his story. 

“Take her to King,” said Johnson. 

“King’s busy.” 

“‘Can’t you ditch the old bird at all?” 

“Look here,’ Atkins countered, 
“IT want you to explain something to 
me. How can we advertise our trust 
service to the public generally, and 
then turn down people who come here, 
just because they look like small pota- 
toes?” 

Johnson laughed. 

“When you are older,”’ he said, “‘you 
will learn that business is business. 
Why should we bother with a trust 
if there’s no money in it—if it actually 
costs us money to administer it?” 

“I know,” said Atkins, “‘but isn’t 
there an obligation there that we 
can’t sidestep? How can we invite 
people to use a service, in our adver- 
tising, and then refuse them that 
service when they come for it?” 

“You don’t expect us to cater to 
every Tom, Dick and Harry just 
because we advertise that way, do 
you?” asked Johnson in amazement. 
“That’s just advertising. No one 
expects it to mean anything, when it 
comes right down to business. Tell 
the old lady that I just broke a leg, 
King is in Honolulu and Brown has the 
smallpox.” 

Atkins sighed. He really wanted to 
oblige that funny old lady from down 


(Continued on page 52) 
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CHEVROLET 


fer Boouiinscal Transportation 


How The Automobile 
Builds Community 


All money invested by the residents of .a community in economical 
transportation returns itself many fold. 


First, an economically motorized community is a live trading territory 
with heavy bank clearings, good freight business, and good stores. 
What was once a small town has become the center of a large trading 
territory because its trading radius has increased from five to fifty miles. 


Second, in the train of the automobile follow good highways, increased 
values of the city, suburban and country real estate, city and roadside 
garages, filling stations and accessory stores. All this automotive de- 
velopment tends to draw tourists, build hotels, attract new industries 
and new residents; in fact, observation proves that the automobile is a 
greater developer of territory than the railroad and is broader in its 
covering power. 


The old idea that the automobile is a luxury, withdrawing funds 
from a community is no longer tenable. Eighty per cent of all 
automobiles now in use cost less than $1,000 and are used chiefly to 
save productive time and energy. 


The best investment of the funds of any community is in economical 
transportation that increases the efficiency and earning power of its 
citizens and the prosperity of the whole territory of which it is the 
trading center. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division General Motors Corporation 
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T wenty-eighi 


Yes—the first drop of a forger’s ink remover 
brings out the lurking ‘‘VOIDS’’—cancels 
the check or draft automatically—saves your 
bank and your correspondents from fraud.. 


Protectograph Check Writer indelibly 
protects the amount by ‘“‘shredding’ 
through the fibre of the check, a line 
in two colors, like this: 


EXACTLY SEVEN BOLLARS 


TODD 


1186 University ve. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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orgery-Proof Checks and Drafts 


Always Green on the back. Choice of colors for 
the face. Printed or lithographed to your specifica- 
tions under rigid restrictions like Government paper. 


Insurance Policy for $10,000 


Insurance against alteration 


of name, date, number, or 
amount, as well as forgery by 
duplication. Covers your bank 
and your correspondent banks 
jointly against loss or lawsuit. 


In eight years of issuing insur- 


Send this coupon with business letterhead for’ 


forgery exhibits and PROT OD-Green- 
bac samples showing the ‘‘VOIDS.’’ 


‘EQOGRAPH CO., INC. 


( 


sity Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


ance policies with our machines 
and checks, either in combina- 
tion or separately, there has 
never been a loss due to any 
failure of the system—not a 
single valid claim ever reported. 
The Protectograph System is 
complete prevention. 


Protectograph 
Co., Inc. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Send forgery exhibits and 
PROTOD-Greenbac samples. 
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ALLTHE WORLD 
KNows AN 
A:B-A CHEQUE 


For this reason experienced 
travelers settle their finan- 
cial difficulties before they 
start by supplying them- 


selves wi 


A-B-A 
FOR TRAVELERS 


When you sell them to your 
customers you can do so 
with the knowledge that 
whether the cheques are 
presented at homeor abroad 
they will be exchanged for 
ready money. Sold in com- 
pact wallets in denomina- 
tions of $10, $20, $50, and 
$100. 


For literature and information 
write to 


BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 


No Reaching—Leaves Fingers Free 
Speeds the Werk—Pretects the Health 


ing 
Be each; for $4; 12 
Plated $2 


RESERV! 


& 


EVER READY FINGER MOISTENER CO. 
1051 West 7th Street St. Paul, Minn. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


New Business from Newcomers 


By W. E. WALKER 


AS IT Ruskin who said that un- 

adulterated lonesomeness is most 
prevalent among strangers in a crowded 
city, or words to that effect? 

One requires little persuasion to be 
convinced of the truth of such assertion. 

It is easy to appreciate just why a 
welcome letter to newcomers should 
be well received. At the same time it 
is easy to understand why most banks’ 
welcome letters don’t succeed in get- 
ting dawn below the surface for it is a 
difficult undertaking to extend to wary 
transients a real, cordial greeting that 
makes them feel right at home. Even 
more earnestness of purpose is re- 
quired to press the warmth of your 
handshake next the newcomer’s heart 
when he has left home and friends to 
make his permanent habitation in 
what to him is a foreign community. 

We believe there’s nothing like a 
representative newspaper for putting 
strangers in touch with civic activities 
and things locally and for getting them 
worked into the spirit of the com- 
munity. And we believe that when 
your welcome letter to the new arrival 
tells him that you are going to the 
trouble of seeing that he gets a paper 
delivered to his new home every eve- 
ning so that he might get better ac- 
quainted with what’s going on and 
when night after night that paper is 
delivered to his doorstep with your 
compliments, he’s going to be pretty 
well convinced that your tangible at- 
tempts to welcome him are from the 
heart and he’s going to have a pretty 
good opinion of your bank while he 
remains in your city. 

Your first reaction may be that the 
cost of such a welcome would make it 
impractical but there has been no 
other material cost to us than the cost 
of getting out the letter. 

We instituted this plan when the 
cost of newsprint was still high but in 
spite of this fact, our largest newspaper, 
the largest in the state outside of Mil- 
waukee, was glad to provide these 
monthly subscriptions without cost 
because in most cases, they concluded, 
permanent subscriptions would follow. 
Results during the past year and a 
half have proved that their conclusions 
were correct and they are anxious to 
continue the plan. According to the 
circulation manager, they secured per- 
manent subscriptions from about 90 
per cent of the people to whom the 
paper was thus introduced by this 
bank. 

In fact, so anxious were the papers 
to come in on the proposition that in 
less than six months after this cam- 
paign directed to mewcomers was 


_ First National Bank, Madison, Wis. 


under way, a second paper which had 
heard of the plan requested that their 
subscriptions be tendered also. That 
there might be no partiality we now 
divide the lists of new arrivals 50-50, 
sending one paper to one-half of the 
list and the second publication to the 
remainder. 

The only clerical work required in 
this connection is the sending of new 
names to the circulation departments 
of the newspapers each week. 

We are perhaps more fortunate thai 
most banks in cities of this size so far 
as the convenience of getting the names 
and addresses of new arrivals is con- 
cerned. 

Madison has a city ordinance fos- 
tered by the health department some 
time ago which requires that all mov- 
ing and storage concerns report to the 
Chief of Police all removals in the city. 
into the city and from the city. These 
lists are collected and classified by the 
Association of Commerce and sent out 
to members with other lists in a weekly 
report. 

Incidentally, the data on removals 
within the city and from the city en- 
ables us to keep a more accurate check 
on our mailing lists than would be 
possible ordinarily. And ours is a city 
with a comparatively large transient 
population where. changing mailing 
lists offer plenty of problems. 

Some other banks I know of that 
use welcome letters to newcomers get 
their names and addresses from public 
service institutions like gas and electric 
companies, the Y. M. C. A., apartment 
hotels, etc. 

The letter we send to newcomers is 
varied from time to time so our wel- 
come won’t get inarut. We have used 
three different letters during the last 
six months. The one we are now using 
follows: 


Dear Mr. Mackesay: 

We always like «4 be among the first to 
say ‘“How-do-you-do,” and “Welcome” 
to new arrivals in our city for we know we 
would appreciate a like welcome were we 
to move into a new town. 

To give you a glimpse of our civic ac- 
tivities and enable = to get in touch with 
things in your new home town, we’re having 
The Wisconsin State Journal sent to your 
home every day for one month with our 
compliments. This subscription is paid 
for and you are under no obligation to 
continue with it. 

Possibly there is some little service or 
information we can give you. We want 
you to feel free to call on us at any time 
and give us the opportunity of helping. 

Naturally, a satisfactory banking con- 
nection is always desirable to strangers or 
comparative strangers and we would esteem 
. : avor if you would permit us to explain 

this is the proper bank for you to use. 
e shall be glad to see you. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Thirty-one 


Bank Account 


often 
misunderstood — 


—but men 
live by it 


Read this 
twice 


It’s your kind 
of sense 


NOW, please: 


Ir you think of economics as an abstract, dry 
subject, far removed from the realities of your 
own day’s work and notable chiefly for elab- 
orate theorizing that’s hard to understand— 


Then you’re simply thinking of it as some- 


H thing that it isn’t. 


Start, instead, from this fact: everybody who 
does any kind of work in the world is a practising 
economist, evenif he doesn’t recognize it or make 
the most of it. The practices and conventions 
of business—and of civilization itself—are 
based upon, and adapted to, economic laws as 
they are to physical laws. No man can be 
independent of economics, even if he thinks 
vaguely on the subject, or doesn’t think at 
all. No man can overcome economic law, 
whether he knows that it’s there or not. 


A periop has been reached in the evolution 
of business where its complexity has far out- 
grown the general understanding of it. Says 
a prominent economist: “The difference be- 
tween the ordinary routine worker and the 
manager who bears the responsibilities of di- 
recting a business, is largely in breadth of 
view, knowledge of principles, ability to in- 
terpret the signs of the times.” 


He might have said, too, that the difference 
between one manager and another is the same 
sort of difference as that between manager 
and routine worker. 


You May or may not have heard of ‘“Eco- 
nomics for Executives” —which is the principal 
contribution of the American Chamber of 
Economics to modern business. The Chamber 
has set itself the big job of finding and 
helping all those American executives who 
want to better their everyday judgment in 
making decisions, and who want to qualify 
for better service to their own businesses, 
their industries and their communities. 
Economics is a fundamental science that 
underlies all business; and the Chamber has 
undertaken and carried through a study-course 


_ Vanderlip, Financier and Economist, New 


in applied economics that’s as practical as a 


bank account. 


It isn’t a labored exposition of “‘political § 
economy”; it isn’t systems or rules or charts. 
It’s the fundamental truths, the principles, § 
that an executive can—and should—add to § 
his working equipment for the everyday good § 
they’ll do him in increasing his percentage of § 


right decisions, and for the added usefulness 
he can gain as an executive and as a citizen. 
There are no schoolboy examinations in it, 
and there isn’t a diploma at the end of it. 
It’s for executives who have outgrown all 
that, and who have a business experience to 
draw upon; it’s as understandable as a pay- 
roll, and as practical as a bank account. 


To MAKE the Chamber’s service thoroughly 
practical and usable was more difficult (per- 
haps) than it sounds. How would you “ex- 
plain” economics to your neighbor? That 
part of the work was done by the Chamber’s 
Supervising Director and central figure, Mr. 
George E. Roberts, of The National City 
Bank, New York. Probably you know the 
widely-read articles on economics and finance 
which Mr. Roberts writes; if so you know, 
too, that this big job was entirely within his 
abilities and to his liking. 


Associated with him in the Chamber’s work 
are Mr. Fames B. Forgan, Chairman First 
National Bank, Chicago; Mr. Frank A. 


York; Mr. Henry S. Pritchett, President 
Carnegie Foundation, New York; Mr. Samuel 
Insull, President Commonwealth Edison Co., 
Chicago; Mr. Foseph H. Defrees, Ex-President 
of the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
Chicago; Mr. Edward. F. Nally, President 
Radio Corporation of America, New York. 


ALL THESE facts may make it plain to you 
that here is something too dig to be ignored. 


Send in the coupon; and details (which are 


crowded out here) will come to you by mail. 
Dispose of it, finally, as your judgment 
dictates—dut be sure to get the whole story. 


American 
Chamber Economics 


An institution of and for business men, providing a consultation and educational service for executives. 


send me by 


To the American Chamber of Economics, Inc., 30 Irving Place, New York: - 


mail and without ob- 
“Meeting the New Con- 
which will give me more Position or 
information about “‘Eco- 
nomics for Executives”. Firm or Organization............. dv 


C. H. 2-23 
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Plain, plain, 
plain 


Get the rest 


NOW, please 
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ad Srott State Bank 


Union Savings Systeme Co.. 


Lascaster Pa. 
Gentlemen: 


We have been using your One 


Operation Note Register Syetem for about 
ten months,and consider it much superior 
to the old style register.Bue te ite con 


venience,we find we give our notes more 


attention than formerly,and ee @ result 


we carry less past due paper.The systes 


possesses other advantages that should de 


readily apparent te any one taking the tine 


eZ 


te investigate it. 


““—and as a result we 
carry less past due paper” 


The Scott State Bank of Bethany, Illinois, has used the 
One Operation Note Register since April, 1920. Ten 
months after installation they stated: “‘We consider it 
much superior to the old style... due to its convenience 
we give our notes more attention, and as a result we carry 
less past due paper. The system possesses other advan- 
tages that should be readily apparent to any one taking 
the time to investigate it.” It is significant that the 
Scott State Bank is still using this time saving system 
for all their note and loan work. 


ONE REGISIE N 


Systems are bound to cut costs, eliminate errors and satisfy your clients. They 
have been installed in Banks large and small, from coast to coast, and always 
with the same result; Lasting satisfaction. We will send full particulars to 
any Bank or Banker interested. Write today on your business letterhead. 


Union Savincs SysTEMs CoMPANY 
**Good Things for Banks” LANCASTER, Pa. 


CANADIAN Distrrisutors: Business Systems Ltp, Toronto 


WE TEAGH YOU “SLATE 
AW || BLOTTERS” 


Our new and appropriate 


For business or professional purposes a train- 


ing in law establishes your position both slate design blotter makes 
socially and politically. It increases your a winning appeal to the 
ability to handle larger responsibilities, it safe- young folks to save. We 


guards your ownor youremployer’s business, it 
enables you to decide*matters of importance 


reproduce your written 


instantly, with a full knowledge that your copy—printing bank 

decision is right, and it gains for you the name on the frame. Size 

respect of all worth while people with whom to fit any envelope. 

you come in contact. Send for our free S ] 

booklet describing the scope and merit of our ample on request. 

courses and giving many helpful legal pointers. THE MARTIN COMPANY 
BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE Marshall Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Dept. 16, 4753 Grand Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 30) 


Here’s a shorter letter that has also 
been used extensively: 


Dear Mr. Evans: 

Welcome to Madison. We’re glad to 
have you with us. 

To give you a glimpse of our civic ac- 
tivities and enable you to get in touch with 
things in your new home town, we’re hav- 
ing Madison’s largest daily paper, The 
Wisconsin State Journal, sent to your home 
every day for one month with our compli- 
ments. We have paid for this subscription 
and you are under no obligation to continue 
with it. 

We want » pec to come in contact with the 
activities of our beautiful city and get in 
touch with folks. 

Drop in anytime you’re down town. 
Let’s get acquainted. 


Now about results: 

First, there are the replies that come 
in from time to time. Here are a few 
typical ones: 


Dear Mr. Walker: 

I want to thank you for your cordial 
welcome to Madison and for the month's 
subscription to The State Journal. 

I can think of no finer way to interest a 
newcomer in local affairs and to leave a 
cordial feeling toward your institution. 

I want you to know that I. appreciate 
the kindness of yourself and the First 
National Bank. 


Gentlemen: 

A few days ago you addressed me in a 
letter in which you welcomed me to this 
city. Permit me to thank you very kindly 
for the interest you are taking in me at this 
time, also for > free subscription to The 
State Journal, as well as for your kind offer 
of assistance.” 


Gentlemen: 

I wish to thank you most heartily for 
the courtesy you extended in sending The 
Wisconsin State Journal to my home for 
one month. 

Such an indication of good will seems to 
be characteristic of Madison in general. 
I have never before been in any city where 
there was such a uniform willingness to 
help entire strangers as has been shown 
towards us since coming here. 


Other letters like this one grow more 
personal: 


My dear Sirs: 

‘Your letter of July 30 has reached me. 
Thank you for the welcome to Madison 
and the Journal. 

I came here July 16 expecting to have an 
apartment in The Vroman Building but 
the people who had given notice of vacat- 
ing on the fifteenth had changed their 
minds, and as they had a lease, concluded 
to remain, so I had no place to go and was 
forced to put my goods in storage. I have 
not been able as yet to secure an apart- 
ment that was suitable to | needs. Was 
promised one at The Stratford but they, 
too, concluded to remain. I am at my 
brother’s at 2245 Rowley Avenue and 
still hoping for a modern, unfurnished 
five-room apartment not too far away from 
my family. 

Thanking you again, I am, etc. 


Of course we extended every assist- 
ance we could toward finding a satis- 
factory residence. 

Then there is the actual business 
secured. And in considering percent- 
age returns we must bear in mind the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


fact that many people we reach with 
welcome letters are people who are 
here for but a few months in connection 
with work at the University of Wis- 
consin or the state capital. 

In spite of a large percentage of 
transients, however, we find that today, 


a year and a half after this plan was. 


started, we still have on our books 25 
per cent as many active accounts from 
these newcomers as letters sent out and 
that does not include a check against 
our large list of Christmas savers. 

There are twelve banks and trust 
companies in our city. Some of these 
new arrivals had probably taken their 
accounts to other banks before receiv- 
ing our letter —in which cases we feel we 
have stored up some valuable good will. 

Then, too, there is the additional 
satisfaction of knowing that you are 
periorming a service to your city and 


community in extending a welcome to ° 


newcomers and in helping them feel 
right at home. 

In a city like Madison which showed 
an increase in population of over 40 
per cent in the last decade and con- 
tinues to grow at the same steady pace, 
we feel it is worth while to pay some 
attention to newcomers, for in a few 
years they will comprise a considerable 
portion of the city’s population. 


The Origin of ‘‘Wildcats”’ 


HE term “‘wildcats,” today applied 

to worthless securities of any 
description, was originally the name 
given to certain banks in the State of 
Michigan. 

Back in 1837 there was a severe 
financial panic. Many banks failed. 
The currency which they had circu- 
lated became worthless, many bogus 
banks started up and issued “bank 
notes,” and the country was overrun 
with a swarm of counterfeiters. 

Banking and business were demoral- 
ized, and to make matters worse, lax 
legislation was passed in many states, 
permitting almost any kind of financial 
robbery in the name of banking. 

Such was the case in Michigan where 
forty banks were started under a law 
of fraudulent character. These banks 
were called ‘‘wildcats’’ because the 
bank notes issued by them bore a 
picture of that animal. All but four 
of these failed within two years, hence 
the term “wildcat” to denote a very 
insecure financial obligation. — The 
Balance Sheet, published by the 
Merchants Bank, Muncie, Ind. 


Favor Wheat Guarantee 


The Griggs County (N. Dak.) 
Bankers Association recently went on 
record as favoring Congressional emer- 
gency legislation guaranteeing a mini- 
mum terminal price for wheat of $2 
per bushel. 
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WO of our recent monumental bank 

buildings. Particular attention is called to 
the varying architectural treatment and the 
handling by the designer of the individual prob- 
lems presented by local needs and conditions. 
Floor plans, cost data and any other informa- 
tion desired are at your disposal for the asking 


DANA AV AV AV WAV 


May we send you a copy of 
our porfolio, ‘‘The Work of 
Weary and Alford Compauy”’ 


WEARY AND ALFORD COMPANY 
Bank and Office Buildings 


1732 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Thirty-four 


Federal 
Trust Co. . 


_ Rand Co. T 


Install Rand Visible-Name 
Check File Guides 


NOTHER case of computing the cost of filing and finding. 


The facts were indisputable. 


The cost of hunting and 


searching began to overbalance the value of the cancelled 
vouchers. Then it was shown how Rand Visible-Name Check 
File Guides would reduce that cost 50% to 75%. 


Rapid filing and easy finding is a characteristic with the 
Rand Angle face Tab. Each name is held at an angle which 
brings it squarely before the eye when a file drawer is 
opened. It’s a case of “‘plain sight’’ instead of search. 


More than ten thousand Banks 
are using Rand Visible Name 
Check File Guides, including the 
largest Banks in the country, 
many of which are using several 
thousand Rand Guides. This fact 
alone proves the superiority of 
Rand Visible-Name Check File 
Guides. Write today for a free 
sample. Let Rand help cut your 
filing cost. Address Rand Co., 
Inc., 802 Rand Bldg., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. 
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RAND 


Visible Signature Cards 


are standard equipment in thou- 
sands of Banks. They furnish a 
practical and convenient protection 
from loss by forgery, because in- 
stantly accessible. 


Write us to-day for facts about 
visualizing your signature cards. 


THE BURROUGHS 


Spinning or Spending? 


By F. R. KERMAN 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco 


* HAT are you going to spend for 


advertising this month?” asked 
Mr. Harrison, vice-president in charge 
of the Broad Street Bank’s Bond De- 
partment, as he paused to glance at 
some sketches on the desk of the ad- 
vertising manager. 

“We're not spending anything at 
present,” replied Ned Harvey, leaning 
back in his chair. “In fact, if I can 
help it, we won’t spend anything.” 

Harrison put down the pen-and-ink 
drawing he held in his hand, and looked 
quizzically at the advertising manager. 

“Did I understand you to say, 
“You’re not spending anything?’”’ 
vey nodded. 

“That’s a remarkable situation,” 
said Harrison, “‘and it sounds harily 
reasonable.” 

“Have you a minute to spare, \ir. 
Harrison? Because if you have. | 
think I can make my remark sound 
reasonable.” 

Harrison slid into a chair, tucked a 
thumbin the corner of each lower vest 
pocket and indicated his readiness to 
listen. 

Harrison,” said Harvey, “your 
department has a large number of 
clients who come to you when they 
have money to invest —or to whom you 
go when you have an attractive bond 
issue to handle. In addition, the bank 
owns quite a volume of bonds. ‘The 
amount, as I recall the last statement, 
runs up into millions of dollars. How- 
ever, I have never heard you or any 
other officer refer to the money repre- 
sented by these bonds as ‘spent money.’ 
In fact, if I remember correctly, you 
always speak with a great deal of pride 
about the bank’s ‘investment’ in bonds. 

“My attitude toward our advertis- 
ing is exactly the same,” Harvey con- 
tinued. ‘We don’t spend our money 
on copy, art work, or white space. 
We invest it. We use the same good 
judgment in selecting our advertising 
investments that you do in selecting 
bonds. If you select a poor issue, you 
stand to lose on the deal—and if | 
select a poor advertising medium or 
ill-advised plan of campaign, I am in 
the same pickle.” 

‘Not quite so fast here,’’ said Harri- 
son, shifting to a more comfortable 
position in his chair. “‘Aren’t you over- 
looking a little matter of some impor- 
tance? How about the bonds in which 
our money is invested and that we 
dispose of at a profit? You certainly 
don’t expect your advertising invest- 
ment to do as much for you as that!” 

“Yes, butI do. IfIam as capable in 
picking a good advertising investment 
as you are in picking one in bonds, I'll 
do even better. I’ll find that my «ad- 
vertising is not only paying dividends 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


in the form of public good will, but that 
it actually produces a large volume of 
profitable new business.” 

Ned Harvey hastily turned and 
pulled a letter from the pile of corre- 
spondence on his desk. “Here,” he 
said, handing the letter to Harrison, 
“is a case in point. The deposit of 
$10,000 enclosed with that letter is 
one we received as the result of a news- 
paper advertisement. In fact, this 
deposit is just one of many, and I use 
it to illustrate a particular point. The 
letter, aS you see, comes to us from a 
distance of several hundred miles, and 
there are a great many banks closer 
to the depositor than ours. But we 
secure the business because we ad- 
vertise. And that is just one of the 
ways our advertising investment is 
paying dividends. There are others, 
but I think you know most of them. 
You are participating in advertising 
dividends every day because we have 
helped to overcome sales resistance 
your representatives would have to 
beat down if people didn’t know, 
through our advertising, a great many 
things about our bank and the kind 
of bonds it handles. 

“Then,” he continued, “‘I am of the 
opinion, and many others share it with 
me, that our advertising, past and 
present, has an actual dollars and cents 
value. Let me make myself clear. 
I think you were handling an issue of 
mortgage bonds for the Good Hope 
Industrial Corporation a short time ago. 
As I recall it, the financial statement 
they submitted exhibited an item of a 
substantial amount covering good will. 
None, I believe, questioned the in- 
clusion of that item in the statement, 
and yet it really consisted of nothing 
more than the conservatively esti- 
mated value of the corporation’s ad- 
vertising. Do I bring out the point?” 
Harvey concluded. 

“I think you do,” said Harrison. 
“And now let me ask: How much are 
you ‘investing’ in advertising this 
month?” 

Harvey laughed. ‘I’m not sure yet. 
There are some of the committee mem- 
bers who are still of the opinion that 
we are neither ‘investing’ nor ‘spend- 
ing’ the advertising appropriation, but 
are giving it away.” 


Savings Suggestions 


ATHER a new suggestion is made 

in a savings advertisement of the 

Bank of Marion, Marion, Va. It is: 

“Start a Savings Account Now, and 

See How Good It Will Look to You 
This Time Next Year.” 

The “Object Club” is the latest 
name for a thrift or savings club. 
The Mechanics and Farmers Savings 
Bank of Bridgeport, Conn., has one 
and the idea is systematic saving for 


SALESMEN: Good territory 
still open —write for 
our proposition 


any worthy object. 


DIMENSIONS: 
Length, 3% inches, Width, 2M% inches, 
Depth, 4 inch 


An Innovation— 


The New Vanity Fair’ 


—the mirror purse safe 


HE New “Vanity Fair’ Purse Safe was first introduced through 

The Burroughs Clearing House last month. Its reception has 

been most flattering. From all parts of the country this new 
savings bank for women depositors has received the strongest appro- 
bation. “Strange no one ever thought of the idea before’’—said 
one banker. ‘‘We opened 8 new accounts in the first hour they were 
in our window”—said another. “Its mirror feature removes all 
guesswork that it will be used” —says a third. 


This last banker “hit the nail on the head”—the “Vanity Fair’ 
will be used. The most essential article carried in a woman’s purse 
(to her) is her mirror. The “Vanity Fair’’ Purse Safe fills the place 
of this important article for it is safe and mirror combined. It is 
neat, compact, attractive. Its usefulness, both as a mirror and savings 
bank, insures that it will be a permanent accessory of the owner’s purse, 
inviting the depositing of all odd change every time the purse is opened. 


The “Vanity Fair” Purse Safe is 244" wide, 31%" long, and 4%" 
deep. It is made of brass, nickel-plated. The mirror is French 
plate, mounted in such a way that accidental breaking is most im- 
probable. However, the mirror can easily be replaced should it be 
broken. The “Vanity Fair’ accepts pennies, nickels, dimes, and 
quarters —just the coins a woman is likely to save. 


THe Bankers SAVINGS 


& CREDIT SYSTEM Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Mfrs. of the ‘‘Liberty Bell’’ and Other Home Safes 
MAIL THE COUPON BELOW TODAY! 


THE BANKERS SAVINGS & CREDIT SYSTEM CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Gentlemen:— 


Without obligation, please send us full particulars and prices of the New “Vanity 
Fair” Purse Safe, also your plan for increasing our savings deposits. 
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SERVICE 


The element of service in 
the abstract may be over 
emphasized in advertising 
for bank accounts: up to 
a certain point ‘‘service’’ 
is pretty generally stand- 
ardized. 


Some of the distinctive 
service advantages at the 
disposal of our corre- 
spondents are: 


A twenty-four-hour 
Transit Department. 


Private telephone wires 
to New York and to the 
local telegraph office. 


No charge for telegraphic 
transfers of funds. 


Direct collection service. 


All items received at par. 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ADV 


Your Bank Needs Distinctive Chipped Gold 


SIG 


TA 


Signs that will identify your institution in 
a pleasing and impressive manner. That 
are easy to read, do not tarnish and require 
no polishing. Thousands of Banks are usi 
our Chipped Gold Signs and every one will 
testi‘y to their in elegance, 
character and legibility. 

Our Book “‘Bank Signs’’ Sent Free 
RAWSON & EVANS CO. , 
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THE BURROUGHS 


Investment in Europe in Review 


By A. M. SAKOLSKI, PH.D. 
New York University 


HE world war turned the tide of the 

investment stream. Previous to 
the outbreak of hostilities, America 
was a favorite dumping ground for 
European capital. Europe bought our 
railroad securities, our mining stocks, 
our oil stocks and our industrial shares. 
The amount of capital investment 
represented in these holdings is variously 
estimated at between three billions to 
six billions of dollars. Whatever the 
amount, the bulk of it has been turned 
back. .A large part was collected by 
the British and French governments 
to use as collateral for borrowings 
in the United States and to support 
and stabilize the exchange values of 
their currencies. 

European owners of American secu- 
rities, however, were so tenacious of 
their holdings, that both the British 
and French governments were forced 
to levy special taxes on dollar securi- 
ties in order to mobilize a supply. 
This process of mobilization was not 
completed until a year or so after 
the armistice. 

In addition to the resale of American 
securities in their home markets a 
movement began soon after the out- 
break of war to help finance the hos- 
tilities through borrowing in New 
York. The Anglo-French half-billion 
dollar loan of 1915 was a new experi- 
ment in international finance. It was 
followed by a number of other Euro- 
pean bond issues, of both the allied 
and the neutral nations. 

The stream was further swollen by 
the borrowing in New York of Latin 
American, Australian and other gov- 
ernments. How much momentum has 
been gathered by the movement and 
the probabilities of its continued 
growth and its effect on our national 
resources are problems which have 
puzzled bankers, statesmen and 
economists. 

Notwithstanding the unprecedented 
scale of foreign borrowing in our money 
markets the fears occasionally ex- 
pressed that our national economic 
resources are being wasted or endan- 
gered by excessive investment in 
foreign loans are not yet well grounded. 
In the first place, the extent of the com- 
mitment in foreign obligations is 
generally exaggerated. Not long ago 
Comptroller of the Currency D. R. 
Crissinger, in addressing Indiana 
bankers, figured that the United States 
had advanced to the outside world 
since the beginning of the World War 
almost $28,000,000,000, or approxi- 
mately the amount of our total national 
debt. 

The estimate, however, though 


based upon reliable data, is not con- 
vincing. Many of the items included 
among Comptroller Crissinger’s figures 
are not foreign investment. Thus, the 
money loaned to the Allies for prosecut- 
ing the war (amounting with accrued 
interest to about $12,000,000,000) is 
not literally an investment. 

Moreover the repurchase of Ameri- 
can securities held abroad, estimated at 
from $3,000,000,000 to $5,000,000,000, 
likewise does not represent lending 
abroad. In fact the only funded in- 
debtedness which may be considered 
of the nature of foreign investment is 
the securities of foreign governments 
and corporations purchased by Ameri- 
can private investors. 

Comptroller Crissinger estimates 
that the dollar securities issued by 
foreign countries in the years 19i9, 
1920 and 1921 and in the eight months 
of 1922 amounted to $2,631,000,000 
and that the additional foreign cur- 
rency securities sold in this country 
amounted to $620,000,000. Accord- 
ingly, the total of such investments 
in foreign securities amounted approx- 
imately to $3,251,000,000. How- 
ever, a considerable part of this has 
been already refunded, the maturities 
of foreign loans in 1920 and 1921 alone 
amounting to over a billion and a half 
dollars. 

Moreover, in view of the diminishing 
excess of exports of the United States 
over imports and the increase in grad- 
ual exchange values of the leading 
foreign currencies, there is considerable 
ground for the belief that the extent 
of the foreign current indebtedness 
and the total amount of American 
investment in foreign § securities is 
considerably exaggerated. 

It is quite probable, as Professor 
John W. Williams of Harvard Univer- 
sity states, that on January 1, 1922. 
the unfunded balance owed by foreign 
countries to the United States hardly 
exceeds a billion dollars and that the 
total American commitment in foreign 
securities falls much below the figures 
estimated by Comptroller Crissinger. 

In spite of the general belief that 
American participation in financing 
the outside world has been increasing 
since the war, there is ample evidence 
that because of maturities of large 
war-time flotations, foreign holdings of 
American investors have been reduced. 

There is represented here $1,299,500,- 
000, an amount which does not include 
several smaller maturities and pay- 
ments on account of sinking fund 
purchases. 

During the last three years the 
following large issues of Great Britain. 
(Continued on pae 38) 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


RAILROADING IN 185% 


One Out of Seven a 
General Motors Car 


INCE 1909 General Motors has pro- 

duced over 2% million passenger 
cars of which more than 1% million are 
now in service. There are in use 10 mil- 
lion passenger cars of all makes, so that 
at least one automobile in every seven is 
a product of General Motors. 

It has been estimated that an average 
of three telephone calls are made each 
day on every telephone instrument; and 
that every automobile averages 21 miles 
of travel a day. 

Then for comparison it may be stated 
that every time the telephone rings a 
passenger car somewhere has travelled 


seven miles; or seven passenger cars have 
travelled one mile. And of these seven, 
one is a General Motors car. 

The names of the passenger and com- 
mercial cars made by General Motors are: 


BUICK OLDSMOBILE 
CADILLAC OAKLAND 
CHEVROLET GMC TRUCKS 


If every General Motors car carries an 
average of but 2 persons daily, and trav- 
els but 20 miles for only 300 days a year, 
there are carried over a billion passengers 
annually or approximately as many as 
are carried by all the steam railroads in 
the United States. 


cA booklet entitled “PassENGER AND ComMERCIAL Cars,” giving de- 
tailed information, will be mailed if a request is directed to the Depart- 
ment of Financial Publicity, General Motors Corporation, New York. 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK + CADILLAC + CHEVROLET + OAKLAND + OLDSMOBILE - GMC TRUCKS 


Fisher Bodies + .Remy Starting Systems + Delco Starting Systems + Delco Light and Power Plants 
Harrison Radiators + Jaxon Rims + Klaxon Horns + Hyatt Roller Bearings + Frigidaire 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin Differentials and Gears + Lancaster Steel Products 
New Departure Ball Bearings - AC Spark Plugs 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation finances distribution of 
General Motors products 
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Thirty-eight 


‘You can 


shrewdly 
test your § | Or- £& 
paper 
before— wastefully 
hand have your 
office test 
it the rest 


HETHER you want to or 

not, the paper used in 
your office invariably under- 
goes one of two tests: 


If you buy paper carelessly, 
your stenographers test it— 
and scrap waste-basket after 
waste - basket - full because it 
fails to stand erasure and neat 
correction. 


Ledger and file clerks test it 
—and waste hours and hours 
of time because it soon sags 
in the binder, grows flabby, 
ragged and the writing fades. 


Ifyou buy paper shrewdly you, 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


oftheyear 


vi 


yourself, test it beforehand. You 
refuse to be duped by the bait 
“it’s a few cents cheaper.’’ You 
insist on letterheadsand ledger- 
sheets suited to their task. 


That simple preliminary test 
stops a great percentage of 
office waste. It assures you of 
paper which is as efficient 
a business tool as the tele- 
phone or typewriter. 


Let us send you—by request 
on your business letterhead 
—the 7 Parsons Tests. They 
enable you to test paper as 
though you were an expert. 


Hotyoxe, Mass. 


PARSONS 


DEFENDUM, 


4 


Parsons—Since 1853 


LEDGER PAPER 


Makers of Business Papers 


BABY 


TYPEWRITER 
STAND 


$7.50 F.O.B. 


Detroit 


Positive Guarantee 


A strong, well-built Stand, 
five-ply oak, veneered top, 
17%" x 14". Will last a life- 
time. Easy to move about. 
Suitable for small office and 
home use. 26” high. 


Sent on trial for $7.50. 


Money back if not satis- 
fied, or write for details. 


Auto Parts Mfg. Co. 
1915 West Fort St. 
Detroit, Mich. 


“Greater Results Per Dollar” 


“Without going into any great detail, 
Burroughs Clearing House is producing 
oe results, in selling banks, per 

ollar than any other publication in 
which we advertise.” 


This paragraph is from a letter 
received not long ago from the Addres- 
sograph Company, Chicago, manufac- 
turer of the 4 


It should not be without its signifi- 
cance to producers of equipment and 
supplies used by financial institutions. 


The Burroughs Clearing House 
Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BURROUGHS 
(Continued from page 36) 


France and Argentina were wholly 
or partially taken up: 


IMPORTANT FOREIGN BOND 
ISSUES PAID OFF 1919-1921 
Anglo-French 5-yr. 5% 


$400,000,000 
Great Britain 54% 


Secured Gold Notes...... 300,000,000 
Great Britain 54% 1 and 
2-year secured convert- 
France’s American Foreign 
Securities 3-year Gold 
94,500,000 
French 2-year 544% Se- 
cured Gold Notes........ 100,000,000 
City of Paris 5-yr. 6% Gold 
50,000,000 
French Cities 6 % 3-yr. 
15,000,000 


25,000,000 
Canada 5s, due April, 1921. 25,000,000 
Canada 5s, due Aug. 1919.. ......... . 

Canada 5s, due Aug. 1921.. 15,000,000 

$1,299,500,000 


During the same three years (1919- 
1921 inclusive), according to a relia)le 
computation, the total new issues of 
foreign dollar securities in the United 
States exclusive of securities of Canada 
and United States possessions amounted 
to $1,190,949,000 of which $434, 129,000. 
were for refunding purpeses. 

In addition to holdings of foreign 
securities, it is reported that there 
exists a large cufrent or “floating” 
indebtedness represented by unpaid 
balances of the outside world due 
American creditors. At the end of 1920 
Dr. B. M. Anderson, economist of the 
Chase National Bank, estimated that 
the current or unfunded indebtedness 
of European debtors alone to United 
States banks and business concerns 
approximated $4,000,000,000. About 
the same time Professor Williams, who 
has been making detailed studies of 
this problem, placed the current in- 
debtedness of the whole outside world 
(other nations as well as Europe) at 
not more than $2,852,000. More re- 
cently, in an article in the Harvard 
Review of Economic Statistics, July 
1922, Professor Williams figured that 
at the beginning of the present year 
the total of such current debt (aside 
from funded obligations and United 
States Government advances), was not 
in excess of $1,162,000,000 and that in 
the year and a half prior to December 
31, 1921, more than a billion credits 
granted abroad had been liquidated. 
Tangible evidence of such liquidation 
is the heavy inflow of gold to the 
United States, which has reached a net 
balance of approximately $750,000,000 
since 1920. 

In connection with the current in- 
debtedness of the outside world to the 
United States it should be borne in 
mind that between countries which 
trade with one another, as among in- 
dividuals, there is generally outstanding 
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at any time both debit and credit 
balances. Inasmuch as during the 
World War the United States became 
a creditor nation and had a large excess 
export trade balance, it is quite reason- 
able to expect that other nations im- 
porting American goods would have 
outstanding accounts due to American 
creditors. In fact, it is a quite logical 
assumption that at least 25 per cent 
of the total year’s excess exports should 
be represented by unliquidated in- 
debtedness on current account, and in 
the years 1921 and of 1922 the 
United States excess of exports over 
imports were more than two billions 
of dollars. 

A close analysis of the foreign financ- 
ing in the United States reveals the 
fact that at least since 1920 there has 
been no appreciable increase in the 
holdings of foreign securities by Amer- 
ican investors. This was pointed out 
recently in Kimbers’ Foreign Reports, 
issue of Sept. 25, 1922: 


There is a point that appears to have 
been overlooked by the statisticians who 
compile estimates of American investment 
abroad and that is the amount of American 
capital that was returned to us during these 
three and a half years by foreigners who 
had borrowed prior to January 1, 1919. 
At the present time there are still out- 
standing bonds that were sold in this coun- 
try for the benefit of foreign governments 
prior to January 1, 1919, but during the 
three and a half years there were paid off 
in the United States foreign government 
bond issues aggregating $1,300,000,000. 
If it is desired to estimate the amount of 
capital invested a“ Americans in foreign 
securities during the last three and a half 

years, certainly the last named sum should 
e deducted from the amount of the new 
flotations; and if this is done the amount 
of new capital invested by the citizens of 
this country in foreign securities (dollar 
issues only) during the last three years and 
a half would appear to be something like 
$135,000,000. 


A more important question than the 
mere volume of American investment 
in foreign obligations, is the basic 
character of such investments. There 
is a growing appreciation of the fact 
that debts to a country for money lent 
abroad for productive purposes form the 
backbone not only of its financial but 
also its industrial position. On the 
other hand, money lent for war’ pur- 
poses or for meeting deficits in current 
government expenditures may result 
in serious loss of capital and a waste 


of the lender’s national economic: 


resources. 

Great Britain’s experience is an 
instructive example., In the early 
part of the nineteenth century, English 
financiers advanced to Latin American 
countries liberal sums which were 
wasted in carrying on wars or in ex- 
travagant government budgets. Many 
of these loans were defaulted or re- 
pudiated. 

In later years, both British and 
French loans to South and Central 
American republics were restricted to 


A Startling New Standard 
of Safe 


LOCK NOL No.2 


Top Loc: ‘Top loch 
LOCK NO.3 


Quadruple 
Protection 
With 

One Locking 
Operation 


1. A fixed barrier; stops lock- 
punching and door-sledging. 
2. Fourteen tumbler, double cylin- 
der, non-pickable lock; in bronze case; 
with corrugated liberty silver renters’ 
keys. (Requiring guard key.) 


3. Top Lock 4. Botton Lock 
PREVENT PRYING 


I NVI N C I B Lk “Operates Like A Vault Door” 


Here, perhaps, is the most remarkable announcement ever made in the safety deposit box 
industry. With one simple turn of the key four massive locks instantly function. Sledging, 
lock-punching—sawing—prying—STOPPED by the several patented locking devices that 
are combined in Four Super Locks that operate as one unit. This revolutionary develop- 
ment puts INVINCIBLE Safe Deposit Box construction years ahead of anything else you 


Cc ibl b 
an possibly buy. INVINCIBLE Gives You— 


Rigid Sectional Construction; any style finish; flush front 
that permits easy cleaning; choice of number plates or stamped 
numbers; spot welding at every juncture; hardened hinge rods 
that cannot be sawed; flanged non-rusting doors that offer no 
jimmy purchase and cannot mar adjoining door; error-proof 
locking systems; eternal impregnable service. 

ADD SECTIONS AS INVINCIBLE prices compare with any. 

REQUIRED Write us now for full descriptive information. 


Uniform sections, all standard | INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


sizes of box. Special sections 


built, where required, to fill 832 26th Street, MANITOWOC, WISCONSIN 


every inch of vault space. 


Your Facilities—and the Banks of America 


Last March a lar nge eastern bank wanted to reach every bank in the United States and 
Canada with a series of advertisements describing — partiouler facilities which its location 
and organization enabled it to offer correspondents. 

What advertising medium did it select? 

Burroughs Clearing House. 

y? 

Because the bank’s officers knew Clearing House was the only magazine’ reaching every 
bank in the two countries. 

Moral: Use The Burroughs Clearing House, cover the field completely—and save the 


difference. 
. ‘THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT MICHIGAN 
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When your shipment goes overseas 


ALUABLE goods are sent Boston offers your shipment the 
overseas to a distant foreign advantages of a shorter sea trip, 
customer you may never meet; to favorable rates, and excellent port 
one whose business integrity is facilities for handling. Three im- 
known to you only by good report. portant railroads have terminals at 
Hazardous? Not as commerce is the docks. Upon arrival of goods 
organized to-day for safety, ac- here, The National Shawmut Bank 
curacy and speed. supervises handling, insurance and 
Before the sale, you may have forwarding. 


enlisted the help of this bank in 
locating desirable markets. 
After opening negotiations 
abroad, you request a report 
upon the reliability of prospec- 
tive customers. Cables click; 
our direct representative 
investigates and submits 
credit data. 


In the numerous details of 
establishing new foreign con- 
tacts, transmitting documents, 
collecting and remitting 
promptly, there is ample oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate that a 

bank widely experienced in 

export and import commerce 
is a decidedly helpful ally. 


Capital and Surplus 
$20,000,000 


Correspondence is 
invited 


How to Reach 160,000 
Investors for $3.43 per Thousand 


You say it can’t be done. One-cent postage alone on a 
thousand circulars costs $10. 


It can be done by advertising in BUSINESS MAGAZINE, 
the magazine read every month by 160,000 executives of the leading 


manufacturing, wholesale and retail establishments throughout the 
Business United States and Canada. 
Macazine BUSINESS MAGAZINE performs in the commercial field the 
DETROIT same service The Burroughs Clearing House performs in the bank field. 
MICHIGAN 


If you are offering securities on a national scale to investors it 
will pay you to investigate BUSINESS MAGAZINE. 
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economic and productive uses, such 
as the construction of railroads, the 
improvement of harbors, sanitation 
works and other beneficial and money- 
making enterprises. In many cases 
the expenditure was supervised and 
the enterprises themselves managed 
directly by British and French finan- 
ciers. These investments have proved 
profitable both in making the lending 
countries creditor nations and in 
creating and fostering their foreign 
trade. 

The Argentine railroads, for ex- 
ample, were built with British capital. 
As a consequence, that country has 
not only shared in their profitable opera- 
tion, but for many years the Argentine 
railroads have served as an outlet for 
British railroad supplies and British 
coal. London has held its position in 
the past as a financial center largely 
through the liberal loan and discount 
facilities granted to foreigners. Invest- 
ments in foreign securities accordingly 
serve to a considerable extent to 
up-build and expand international 
trade. 

The United States cannot afford to 
neglect its opportunities. At the pres- 
ent time, all European nations are 
experiencing a scarcity of capital. Ac- 
cordingly, the South and Central 
American countries, together with 
China, Australia and the undeveloped 
colonial possessions of the civilized na- 
tions are turning to the United States 
for funds to develop their resources. 
A remarkable field for investment is 
thus opened to American investors as 
one of the results of the abnormal inter- 
national situation created by the war, 
and this field should appeal to the 
natural desire of American capital to 
seek larger profits abroad. 

In view of the position of the United 
States as international banker, it is 
well to emphasize at this time that the 
same investment principles should 
govern in lending to foreign govern- 
ments as in granting loans to business 
concerns. Not only should the credit 
history of the debtor nations be con- 
sidered, but their resources, the char- 
acter and size of their populations, and 
the stability and character of their 
governments should be taken into 
account. 

Investigation of these matters should 
be made in the same way that a 
bank makes inquiries of a corporation 


before granting it credit. Rich na- 


tional resources without an industrious 
people capable of being peacefully 
governed may mean little when it 
becomes a question of collecting the 
interest and principal on foreign obli- 
gations. Purchasers of national gov- 
ernment bonds cannot enforce their 
rights in the courts. Unless some spe- 
cial, extra-legal means are taken to 
enforce payment, such as_ physical 
force or the pledging of property to 
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the custody of the creditors, repudia- 
tion or non-payment of the debt means 
a total loss to the investor. 

Several Latin American republics 
have become bankrupt and have failed 
at times to meet their debt obliga- 
tions. Recent instances of debt re- 
pudiation or default are not lacking, 
as Witness the cases of Russia and 
Mexico. The states of our own union 
are not free from the stigma of de- 
faulting or dishonoring their obliga- 
tions by taking advantage of the 
provisions of the eleventh amendment 
to the Constitution, which upholds 
the non-suability of the states. 


Paying For Its Mistake 
By M. L. HAYWARD 


F A and B are both depositors in 

the C Bank, A gives his check on 
the C Bank which B indorses and de- 
posits in the C Bank to his credit, the 
bank delivers to B a statement that 
it had credited him with the amount 
of the check, then the bank discovers 
that the check is an overdraft, so noti- 
fies B and declines to give him credit 
for the check, can B compel the bank 
to stand by its statement and give him 
credit for the amount? ‘ 

In the case of First National Bank 
vs. Mammoth Coal Company, 204 S. 
W. Reporter, 78, the Pennsylvania 
Supreme Court says ““Yes.”’ 

“When a bank gives to one of its 
depositors credit by a check drawn in 
favor of that depositor by another 
depositor of the same institution, in 
the absence of fraud or collusion, the 
act of crediting to the depositing cus- 
tomer will be given the same effect as 
if the actual cash had been paid to him; 
and if thereafter, even though it be 
on the same day, the bank officials 
ascertain they had made a mistake, 
and the drawer did not in fact have 
the money on deposit to meet the 
check, it will not affect the rights of 
the depositing customer. For, under 
these circumstances, it is a completed 
transaction, as much so as if the actual 
money in cash had been paid to the 
customer over the counter,” said the 
Court. ‘The necessities of commerce 
require that there shall be the utmost 
good faith between a banking institu- 
tion and its customers, and when one 
customer of a bank presents to it a 
check drawn on it by another customer, 
and is given what amounts to a certifi- 
cate of deposit for that amount, the 
transaction is closed, and the deposit- 
ing customer has the right to rely upon 
the fact that he has that amount of 
money on deposit in that institution. 
And if there is any question of loss as 
between the depositing customer and 
the bank, the latter must bear that 
loss because it brought about the loss 
by its own mistake or oversight,”’ the 
Court goes on to say. 
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Among Those Owning: 


A Company is known by the stockholders it keeps. 


The American Telephone & Telegraph Co., which 
derives most of its revenues from its investments in 
the Bell System, includes among its stockholders 
many of the big and conservative investors of the 
Nation, but it has also an army of small investors. 
It has more than 245,000 stockholders with an 
average holding of only about 26 shares. 


A lineman in Seattle; a supervisor in New Orleans; 
a night watchman in Boston; a clerk in Phila- 
delphia—thousands of these telephone workers 
own stock in the System which they serve. 


This is a surety against inefficiency and waste. It is 
a pledge of safety. 


A.T.®& T. pays 9% dividends on over $700,000,000 of stock out- 
standing. Today the stock can be bought in the open market 
to yield approximately 7%. Full information sent on request. 


SECURITIES CO. ine 


D.F. Houston, Pres. 
195 Broadway § NEW YORK 


VICTOR WATCH BANK 


The finest incentive for securing 
large accounts and a continual re- 
minder to keep them active. 


STANDARD GUARANTEED WATCH MOVEMENT 


Beautiful Crystallite Finish 


A sample will convince you 
Samples and prices on request 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


STRONGHART COMPANY 
2944-2946 W. Lake Street - CHICAGO, ILL. 
Leading Manufacturers of Savings Banks and Bank Signs 
STRONGHART SERVICE CORPORATION 
Size—Height 2 2%" - Width 2%" AFFILIATED 


t, 8 oz. 
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You are interested in keeping your cash 
in balance. 


You are interested in keeping revenue 
stamps in good shape and easily reached. 


You can accomplish these things automati- 
cally by using the Gaddas Auto Stamp 
Control. 


Your revenue stamp account is ALWAYS 
accurate when you use this inexpensive, 
self-adjusting container and record. 


INEXPENSIVE : 
CONVENIENT 
EXACT 


ail yourorder 
— 


4 $10 Prepaid 


The Auto Stamp Control is in flat book form with 
copyrighted tables and will accommodate revenue 
stamps in denominations of from ic to $1000. It 
occupies no more space than a folded newspaper. 
One or more stamps may be removed easily and 
quickly, the holding sheet automatically registering 
the exact amount remaining on hand. 


GADDAS SYSTEMS 
Citizens Bank Building Columbus, Ohio 


“‘Greater Results 


Per Dollar’’ 


“Without going into any great detail, Burroughs Clearing 
House is producing greater results, in selling banks, per 
dollar, than any other publication in which we advertise.’ 


This paragraph is from a letter received not long ago 
from the Addressograph Company, Chicago, manufacturer 
of the Addressograph. 


It should not be without its significance to producers of 
equipment and supplies used by financial institutions. 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Surety Bonds Behind the Scenes 


(Continued from page 17) 


that on every Wednesday he was 
meeting a blond woman for lunch 
at one of the local hotels. The party 
usually lasted over for the rest of the 
day. Further investigation showed 
that his savings had entirely disap- 
peared and that there were certain 
irregularities in connection with his 
affairs at the bank. As the result of 
a conference attended by this man. 
his wife, his old friend the bank 
president, and the representative of 
.the surety company, he confessed 
and his wife made restitution by using 
practically all of her life savings. (jf 
course the man had to leave the in- 
stitution and his life ended in disgracv. 

In order to avoid placing unnecess.- 
rily the stigma of disgrace upon a man 
and his family, many of these casvs 
are never made known to other men 
in similar positions, and this is perha))s 
unfortunate because fidelity bonding 
is worth while in the prevention of 
crime even more than in the protection 
of the financial institution from loss. 

The business of bonding employees 
of banking institutions during the last 
fifteen years has passed through many 
interesting stages of development. 

The basic need for such corporate 
fidelity protection has always existed 
owing to the fact that the largest losses 
suffered by banks have been caused 
through the defalcation of old and 
trusted employees. In the days when 
the president knew all his men person- 
ally, their families, habits and connec- 
tions, he always believed he could 
“pick ’em.” The idea of obtaining 
security for the honesty of his old 
friend “Jimmie” or ‘Jimmie’s’” son 
was a strain on his friendly feeling of 
trust and an implied insult to his 
friend. 

The idea of fidelity bonding never 
really appealed strongly until the 
element of the unknown came into 
the situation. Then it soon developed 
that an institution had to be protected 
by an outside organization whose 
business it was to investigate the 
honesty of those personally unknown 
individuals. 

The losses in the old days were just 
as bad when the president “picked 
’em”’ as they are today. This fallacy, 
however, perhaps had its compensat- 
ing results. The unbonded man 
learned that he was in an _ unfair 
position. An unexpected shortage not 
covered by a surety company often 
resulted in suspicion— without proof— 
against some individual. There is 
nothing worse for an honest innocent 
employee. Such a cloud may hang 
over his head for years. Take for 
instance the incident of the theater 
cashier in Chicago who reported that 


he had been held up on his way to the 
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bank where he intended to deposit 
his receipts. When the cashier told 
his story, his employer did not believe 
it because the cashier had not been 
injured nor could he produce any 
witness to the hold-up. The employer 
made claim under his bond, .brought 
suit against the surety company, 
which did believe the story. During 
the trial of the case, the surety com- 
pany accidentally found a man who 
had actually witnessed the hold-up. 
His evidence was absolute proof of the 
innocence of the cashier, and later the 
real criminal was apprehended. It 
was apparent that without the co- 
operation of the surety company this 
cashier’s innocence would never have 
been established. 

The writer was once called upon by 
an employer who had sustained a loss 
in his accounting department. Some- 
one had taken an envelope out of the 
safe containing two Liberty bonds 
and $85 in cash. Everyone seemed to 
suspect the assistant cashier. He was 
very unpopular. The employer, who 
was a man of national reputation and 
usually very fair-minded, was so 
upset over this and several other like 
instances that he immediately dis- 
charged the assistant cashier. He 
was very much exercised when we 
informed him that he had no ground 
for claim on the bond of this man as 
no proof existed against him. To 
please the employer we made a very 
thorough investigation which after 
several months developed the fact 
that a young man who had been 
employed for only two weeks and who 
had never been bonded had taken the 
envelope from the safe, spent the $85 
to buy a young woman a ring and had 
given her mother the two Liberty 
bonds as a present. When we notified 
the employer to this effect, he was so 
affected by the case, perhaps prompted 
largely by his mistake in judgment, 
that he refused to prosecute the young 
man, who had fled to Chicago, and he 
likewise refused to reinstate the assist- 
ant cashier, who, however, was freed 
of the unfair suspicion which had 
rested upon him. 

Such cases demonstrate to employees 
the fact that a personal fidelity bond 
is not only a certificate of character, 
but also a protection for them against 
unfounded suspicion, so that opposi- 
tion from both employers and employ- 
ees to the idea of corporate suretyship 
has disappeared almost entirely in the 
course of the past decade. 

It has taken many years to educate 
the surety companies to the fact that the 
old “larceny and embezzlement” bonds 
were no true protection for the employ- 
er. These old individual bonds, or the 
schedule forms which developed from 
them, limited to larceny and embezzle- 
ment protection, brought grave dis- 
appointment to many institutions and 
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The World’s Safest 
Bank Checks 


because— 


They are made of the World’s best 
safety paper. 


because— 


They are insured in the Hartford Acci- 
dent © Indemnity Co. for $1,000.00 
against loss through fraudulent or 
felonious alterations. | 


because— 


They are protected by the service of 
The William J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. 


Give your depositors this sure protection. 


Write us for further information. 


Burns Detective 
Protection 


The Bankers Supply Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks in the World 
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BYRON WESTON COMPANY PAPERS 


cover a wide range of territory in the fine writing paper 
field, yet each product is made and marketed to conform 
to certain definite requirements. 


WESTON LINEN RECORD: For 
municipal, county and state records. 
For the accounting of large corpora- 
tions and financial institutions. 


WESTON FLEXO LEDGER: For 
flat-opening loose leaf ledgers. Made 
with a hinge in the paper. 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND: For 
commercial correspondence. For poli- 
cies, bonds, deeds and all documents 
necessitating printing and writing. 


WESTON TYPOCOUNT: For the 
particular requirements developed by 
machine bookkeeping. 


WAVERLY LEDGER: For general commercial requirements. 


A splendid writing and printing paper at a medium price. 


State Your Writing or Ledger Paper Needs and We Will 
Send You Interesting Exhibits for Test and Examination 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


DALTON, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


entire bank market. 


Unequalled Purchasing Power 


There are more than 30,000 banks in the United States — capitalized 
at $2,800,000,000 with deposits of $39,000,000,000 and with sur- 
plus and undivided profits of more than $3,000,000,000. 


That’s the market you reach when you buy advertising space in The 


Burroughs Clearing House —the richest single market in America 
—a market unequalled for direct and indirect purchasing power. 


The Burroughs Clearing House circulation of 52,000 covers the 
It is this fact, coupled with a strong reader 
following and a low rate, that makes this publication an advertising 
buy unique among financial publications. 
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impaired the good will of employers 
towards the surety companies. 

When London Lloyds introduced 
the bankers’ “blanket bonds,” they 
upset all precedents of underwriting. 
Here was an instrument that provided 
protection against loss of money, 
checks, drafts or securities due to 
any dishonest act on the part of any 
employee of the assured or loss on the 
premises occasioned by fire, destruc- 
tion, misplacement, or from robbery, 
hold-up or theft in transit while in 
the custody of employees. It did 
away entirely with the listing of the 
employees covered and the specitic 
amount of coverage on each, and 
replaced it with automatic protection 
for the full amount of the bond on 
every employee without examination. 

All the principles of suretyship which 
involved the careful examination of 
each employee and his experience, 
reputation, duties, authority and above 
all, the checks exercised against him, 
were discarded, at one stroke, and 
the business was to be written on a 
purely insurance principle of average 
honesty. 

To the American school this was 
sacrilege. They said no good could 
come of it. For many years the Lloyds 
took business away because this was 
vastly superior protection, and in 
vain did the American companies 
urge that American laws would not 
permit such underwriting and that 
insurance commissioners should resist 
the unlawful competition of unadmitted 
and unauthorized underwriters. The 
demand persisted until all obstacles 
were finally overcome and the American 
companies produced their present form 
of “Banker’s Blanket Bond.” 

Not for long, however, did they 
abandon the custom of individual 
examination, because they reasoned 
that, should the surety company 
proceed on the theory that the fidelity 
coverage is straight insurance, the 
company on the one hand would save 
considerable money by doing away 
with investigations, and on the other 
hand it would pay more losses and 
fail to do the one thing it set out to do, 
namely, select honest employees and 
issue a guarantee to the fact that the 
surety company was certain of the 
individual honesty of the men covered. 

American bankers today, therefore, 
use the old careful examination, the 
old persistence in hunting the defaulter, 
but also get the new automatic protec- 
tion against all forms of loss except 
those arising from error in judgment 
on the part of the employee in making 
loans, or for wrongful acts of non- 
salaried directors or partners of the 
assured. The policy also obviates 
necessity for further protection of the 
property while it is in the hands of 
common carriers or for further protec- 
tion against losses due to acts of war, 
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riot, strike, civil commotion, cyclones 
or other destruction by the forces of 
nature. 

But that these developments have 
not taken away the restraint on the 
employee who may be tempted is 
being demonstrated daily. It is true 
that new and strange losses are con- 
stantly appearing. Unexplainable dis- 
appearance of money, hold-ups and 
clever connivance between employees 
and outsiders are giving the claim 
departments of surety companies a 
new thrill every day. 

Not long ago a messenger boy 
disappeared with $115,000 worth 
of bonds and securities. He was 
arrested and he told the story of 
having been held up, which neither 
his employer nor the Fidelity and 
Deposit Company of Marylant, surety 
on his bond, believed. He was protect- 
ed, however, by the Children’s Society 
to such an extent that no confession 
could be obtained. A New York City 
detective, learning that the brother 
of the youth was a dancing master, 
decided to take dancing lessons from 
him. After several months the detec- 
tive gained the confidence of the 
dancing teacher, had lunch with him 
several times, and finally confessed 
being very much worried over the 
fact that he had learned that the 
police from Binghamton were after 
him. He told the story of having 
robbed a bank of bonds and the 
dancing master was very much inter- 
ested in finding out how he had 
disposed of them. After considerable 
urging, the detective at last admitted 
that he had a banker friend in Brook- 
lyn who had actually sold the bonds 
for-his account. The dancing master 
then was interested to know whether 
the detective could not dispose of a few 
more bonds. They were described 
and they tallied with some of the 
securities stolen by the messenger. 
An appointment was made to meet the 
banker on Broadway where the securi- 
ties were turned over for $20,000 in 
cash and the transaction was so 
simple that the dancing master induced 
his friend and the banker to go to his 
apartment where he had a few more. 
As a result of this visit, practically all 
the securities were recovered and upon 
the arrest of the two brothers a 
confession was obtained from them 
which resulted in the apprehension of 
a third accomplice and the recovery 
of the balance of the bonds. 


One Clear Call 


UIDE (on sight-seeing charabanc): 
“Lidies an’ gentlemen, we are now 
passin’ one 0’ the oldest public houses 
in the country.” 
Startled Passenger: ‘‘Wot for?” 
— Bank Notes, Commonwealth Bank of 
Australia, 


Forty-five 


121,800 Home Safes 
Used by 5 Leading Banks 


The five banks listed below have ordered 
from us 121,800 Home Banks, the first 
order coming 19 years ago. It has been 
our pleasure to serve these banks for many 
years, and to help them continuously to 
build their Savings Deposits. These banks 


-_have re-ordered as many as 35 times. 


More than 6,000 Banks thruout America 
have in circulation more than 5,000,000 
of our safes. 


Your inquiries will be appreciated and 
answered promptly. 


UNION TRUST COMPANY CLEVELAND 
FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY - «+ MILWAUKEE 
CANAL-COMMERCIAL TRUST & SAVINGS BANK, 

NEW ORLEANS 
UNION TRUST COMPANY CHICAGO 
SECURITY TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK LOS ANGELES 


AUTOMATIC 
RECORDING SAFE Co. 


159-NORTH: STATE: STREET 
CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 20 YEARS 
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You can increase your deposits and 
make your bank more successful and 
of greater service to the community 
by using direct advertising. 


prints anything that can be type- 
written, handwritten, drawn or ruled 
—form letters with the clean-cut 
appearance of neatly typed originals 
—bulletins—illustrated circulars and 
forms—without typesetting, without 
trouble and almost without cost. 


Ideas You Can Use 


The Rotospeed does Fag ages that any stencil 
duplicator can do. It is simple and accurate. 
It costs less because it is me by mail. Write 
for samples. We will send you samples of 
Rotospeed work used by other ea and show 
you how you can use the Rotospeed to your 
advantage and profit. 


Free Trial 


We will send the Rotospeed with complete 
equipment on free trial to any bank. Use it. 
Try it out. Compare it with any other dupli- 
cator at any price. It will save its cost before 

ou have to decide whether or not you want to 

eep it. Mail the coupon for booklet, samples 
and further details of this free trial offer. Mail 
the coupon now. 


. The Rotospeed Company 
973 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 
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Impressions of the Banks iri 
France 
(Continued from page 22) 


bookkeeper is looking up your account. 

These customs cause business houses 
to pass over to their bankers the job of 
collecting money from customers and 
the banks have a force of men, often 
retired from active service, 
“garcons de recettes,”” who spend their 
time collecting and paying drafts, 
notes and invoices, and doing other 
jobs done in America by bank runners. 
These men in picturesque military uni- 
forms of the middle ages go about the 
city carrying hundreds of thousands of 
francs in cash with no protection what- 
soever. Their uniforms make them 
conspicuous and the money they carry 
is in a leather bag hung on a strap 
around their neck. Why they are not 
robbed is hard to explain. Each big 
bank has several hundreds of these men 
and practically every outside operation 
except clearing house transactions, is 
disposed of in actual cash by these 
“garcons” of sixty years of age. 

In 1917, the French post office 
started a postal check bank with offices 
in the more important towns. Through 
this government bank, it is possible to 
carry out most of the customary 
checking operations in use in America, 
and due to its widespread system 
operating through all the post offices, 
it offers banking facilities which exist 
only in the countries where it has been 
adopted. This government service is 
undoubtedly competing with the com- 
mercial banks, as millions of checks 
pass through its offices every year, but 
it is still too young to be thoroughly 
appreciated. 

You do not get back your checks 
with your statement in France. 
Checks, drafts and other similar in- 
struments of the banks are preserved 
by law for thirty years. All records 
must be kept at least ten years and 
some of the more important such as 
the journal must be preserved forever. 
For the same number of transactions, 
almost twice as many entries are made 
as in America, and it is customary to 
keep two copies of all correspondence, 
one a pressbook copy, and the other 
to file by subject, so it can be imagined 
how records accumulate. Each one of 
the large banks has one or more build- 
ings outside the city walls of Paris 
where these archives are stored. It 
takes nearly a morning to walk through 
all the files of the Banque de France, 
at Asniéres, near Paris. 


Many American bankers have gone 


through the head office of the Banque 
de France since the war and un- 
doubtedly have been surprised at the 
combination of twentieth century 
banking methods and efficiency in an 
organization which still has about it 
much of the quiet dignity and repose of 


called 


THE BURROUGHS 


Avoid Disputes 


Keep an hour 
and minute time 
record of every 
visit to yoursafe 


deposit vaults. 


The Kastens 
Time Stamp 


Prints Each 
MINUTE 


Hour and date 


automatically 
AUG 281917 3 43 PM 
(Facsimile Imprint) 


Catalog? Yes, an interesting one, too! Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS 
422-424 W.27thSt. New York City, N. Y. 
OVER 75,000 IN USE 


Live Message 


makes a good mailing list produce 
increased deposits. 


Send for information about 
advertising your bank by mail, 
and for samples of our advertising 
booklets and folders, which are 
individual and result- 


(Reasonable prices, but not 
“‘syndicate stuff”? by any means.) 


Bankers Publishing Co. 


Financial Advertising 


= Theo. E, Reeves, Mgr. 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 
Est. 1899. 


Bankers’ Letterheads 
Beautifully Lithographed 


1000 orm Letterheads Only 
and 2000 half Letterheads $13.25 
3000 total forlot 
1500 large and 1000 \% Ltrhds - $13.25 
4000 \% size Letterheads~- - - $13.25 
5000 large Letterheads - - - $19.75 


Lithographed on Good Bond 
Paper. Write for Samples. 


Customers from Maine to California 


KAY-DEE LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
750 Teutonia Ave. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


rom cover to cover you'll find The 
Burroughs Clearing House clean and 
snappy: yet solid and constructive. 
It’s this fact plus 100 per cent 
circulation in the bank field, that 
makes it a real puller for advertisers. 

The Burroughs Clearing House 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


former days. In the transformation of 
this bank since the war, everything 
possible has been done to speed up and 
improve routine operations, but the 
structure itself is the same rambling 
four-story building, or rather series of 
buildings, with its large covered courts, 
handsome stairways and fine wood- 
work which existed when its first 
offices were established there in 1800. 
Part of the offices were the former 
palace of the Counts of Toulouse, and 
the “Galerie Dorée,” in which the 
annual stockholders’ meeting takes 
place, surpasses in beauty the recep- 
tion rooms of the Palace of Versailles 
with its fine paintings and artistic 
finishings. Standing in the doorway of 
this survival of the splendors of the 
Monarchy, the visitor can see across 
the court, the strictly modern offices 
painted white, with rows of polished 
desks, bookkeeping machines clicking, 
groups of telephones in constant opera- 
tion—in fact just what one is used to 
secing in our modern American banks. 

The modern banking«buildings in 
France, however, have not followed the 
massive Greek style so necessary for a 
successful bank in America. The ac- 
companying photo showing the Vichy 
branch of the Banque de France is 
typical of branch bank construction. 
Due to high building costs and rapid 
expansion, most of the provincial 
branches are not expensive structures 
of marble and bronze, but as far as 
arrangement and lighting are con- 
cerned, they leave little to be desired. 
The big modern Paris headquarters of 
all the commercial banks are very im- 
posing. The interior as a rule is ar- 
ranged around one or more central 
courts covered by artistic glass domes. 
Fine art work is to be seen in the in- 
terior finishings especially of the officers’ 
quarters which are usually at the head 
of an imposing staircase and under 
guard of liveried door men. 

American branches in Paris have 
tried the open officers’ platform, but 
there is no question that an officer of 
a large French bank would lose prestige 
if he sat on the main floor open to all 
callers. Due to high real estate values, 
and the limitation of height to six 
stories above ground, the cellars of the 
big buildings are used quite largely for 
regular business purposes, besides serv- 
ing as space for safe deposit and storage 
of records. Glass floors allow the light 
from the central court to penetrate 
four floors below the street level, and 
careful construction makes this bottom 
floor, which is well below the level of the 
Seine, entirely free from dampness. 

Employment conditions in some of 
the banks is similar to America, but 
among the older and larger institutions 
the system is quite different. Due to 
its prestige, employment with the 
Banque de France is the most sought 
after and their system differs most from 


- is Asner by rail to the West than any 

other eastern city. Take advantage of 

Collection our services and save ——— time. 

Continuous service. Collections. 
Time 


BALTIMORE— 


Drovers & Mecuanics NATIONAL BANK 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


December 23rd, 1922 
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Sample Banks and Details of 
Campaign Sent Upon Request 
Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 


Speer-Rosefelt Calendar Bank Co. 
M. & M. Bank Building, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Competitive Printing Estimates 


Mean Nothing 


S LONG as the item of paper is left ‘‘open.”” When 
you get competitive estimates from your printers 
without specifying the paper, you leave them in 

the dark as to what paper to figure on, and you risk 
short-changing yourself by buying at the lowest price 
and paying perhaps the longest profit to the low bidder 
who can get by on nondescript paper. 


ECONOMIC 
LEDGER 


For your customers’ monthly statements, checks, and all 
inexpensive ruled forms, start with a known economical paper 
that is made to feed through your office machinery fast and 
accurately. Use a ledger papet that takes typewriting and 
pen and ink satisfactorily. Economic Ledger is distributed 
nationally, and is a standard product with a double guar- 
antee: that of the manufacturer and that of the distributor. 


Send for Economic Ledger sample book showing 
White, Blue and Buff; and for test sheets 


CROCKER-McELWAIN CoMPANY 


Manufacturers 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


CROCKER-McELWAIN COMPANY 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Please send sample book of Economic Ledger, and 25 sheets of Buff size 
12 x 12 for test purposes. 


HURRY! Qnly 5 Books Left 


I have on hand the last five copies of my book ‘‘Bank 
Advertising Experience,’’ which is now out of print. 
I will sell them at $2.50 a copy while they last. 


Send your order and check at once if you want a copy 
of this 376-page, illustrated book of practical bank 
advertising ideas. First come, first served. Your 
check will be returned promptly if the books are all 
gone when it is received, but don’t be too late! 


9 Hanover St. T. D. MACGREGOR 


New York City 
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ours. There are three grades of em- 
ployment: 

1. ‘“Stagiaires’ whose duties and 
responsibilities are of the elementary 
order corresponding to office boys and 
minor clerks. No examinations are 
required but these positions are not 
easy to obtain as they can lead to the 
higher ones. 

2. “Commis expéditionnaires.”’ 
Candidates to this stage of employ- 
ment from which most of the clerica| 
force is chosen must have passed six 
months as “stagiaires’”’ or have been 
released from the army as junior 
officers. They are required to take 
stiff examinations in dictation, hand- 
writing, filling in bank forms, and 
mental calculation. Once their exam- 
inations are passed, and a job found tor 
them, they must deposit one share of 
stock of the bank as a guarantee, and 
must produce their citizen’s record 
showing they have never been con- 
victed of crime. After two years, per- 
manent appointment is given those 
who are satisfactory, and from then on 
their jobs are practically assured as 
long as they do nothing to discredit 
themselves. Promotion and pay are 
largely dependent on age and em- 
ployees over sixty years of age may retire 
after thirty years of service on half pay. 

3. “Commis titulaires.” . This is 
the highest grade of employee, open 
only to men, and requiring a very much 
more complete education than the two 
lower grades. ‘“‘Commis expédition- 
naires” may take examinations to be 
“‘titulaires” before they are forty years 
old. In addition to the examination 
given for the lower rank, a series o! 
oral examinations are given to each 
candidate on geography, accounting. 
commercial arithmetic, elementary 
commercial law, general economics, and 
the history and operations of banking. 
The heads of departments and most of 
the officers and executives come from 
the third class. At the last examina- 
tion, from 800 candidates, fewer than 
100 were accepted, and all of these did 
not receive immediate appointments. 
The future of accepted “‘titulaires” is 
controlled in the same way as that of 
the “expéditionnaires.” 

Similar methods prevailing in other 
banks assure the bank of employees 
educated to the jobs they will fill. The 
tests are carefully worked out and a 
good quality of employees are engaged. 
but it would seem that if the same 
care were given in stimulating old 
employees to better work by making 
promotion depend more largely on 
initiative and ability, instead of years 
of employment, the organization could 
not help but be benefited. 

While writing this article, I have 
noticed the interest which was paid tv 
the question of branch banking at the 
last convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association. A close study 0! 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


French banking conditions would be 
valuable to anyone interested in this 
subject, as there is no country of im- 
portance in the world where so much 
of the nation’s activity, banking and 
commercial, is centered in one city and 
in a few large organizations, as in Paris. 


Ready For Income Tax 
Regulations 
(Continued from page 15) 


the application of the theory. Chairs 
and desks may be thrown away and no 
record made on the books, other items 
may long outlast the estimate on which 
the depreciation rate was based. Some 
of the machines in the furniture and 
fixiures account may be worn out in 
three years, while other items may be 
good almost indefinitely. It is con- 
ceivably easy to lose track of original 
costs figures; or you may have charged 
off the same item twice through the 
practice of continuing to take off 10 
per cent a year on some fixture that is 
already over ten years old, 

The general practice is to group all 
of the fixtures, estimate as closely as 
practical the original cost, and take off 
a flat 10 per cent. Take care to see 
that the 10 per cent is based on original 
costs and not on the book figures that 
have been written down in previous 
years. Items that were charged di- 
rectly against expense should be con- 
sidered in figuring the 10 per cent, 
together with any arbitrary write- 
downs. These amounts can be picked 
up by going back over previous returns 
and noting the items that have been 
eliminated there. 

Donations can not be taken credit 
for on the returns of a corporation. 
Congress framed the law in this way on 
the theory that directors should not 
give away stockholders’ money. 

In the case of two or more affiliated 
corporations, it is no longer compulsory 
to file consolidated returns. The op- 
tion is with the taxpayer. This is a 
change in the law taking effect for the 
first time with 1922. You must con- 
tinue whichever option you select for 
1922, unless you get permission for a 
change. Where one of the group is 
losing money, it will probably be an 
advantage to file a consolidated return. 
When all of the group are on a profit- 
making basis, it will in most cases be 
simpler and better to file separate 
returns. 

If there is a taxable profit in 1922 
and there was a net loss in 1921, the 
amount of the 1921 net loss is deducted 
from the 1922 net income, and the tax 
at 12% per cent figured on the balance, 
ifany. The 1921 loss must have been 
actual after all exempt income has been 
added back in. 

A specific exemption of $2,000 is 
allowed if the net taxable income is not 
over $25,000. The tax is 12 4% per cent 


Protects your desk and table tops, assures a perfect writing surface 
always, rests the eyes, improves appearance, keeps clean, doubles the 
life, costs less than other top materials of all kinds. 


Stands for Quality 


Our Edition De Luxe Desk illustrated above may be equip; 
and letter filing metal trays of all sizes. These trays are 
sides and are instantly removable. 


In addition to our line of office systems as illustrated in the above desk we also 
make a complete line of index cards and guides; vertical file guides and folders, etc. 


Our line of wood filing devices consists of some 250 pieces to meet every 


business requirement. 
Grand Rapids 
Michigan, U. S. A. 


with card index 
ung on the drawer 


Co. 


Makers of Highest Quality Filing Devices, Filing Sup- 
plies and Edition De Luxe Desks. Write for catalogs. 


FLEXLUME SIGNS. 


Carry the Bank’s 
Message to the Crowds 
PLEXLUME Electric 


Signs combine dig- 
nity and display—raised, 
snow-white glass letters 
with the lights behind 
them. They are day 
signs as well as night signs. They have 
greatest reading distance, lowest upkeep 
cost, most artistic designs. 

Let us send you a sketch showing a Flexlume 

to meet the particular needs of your building 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


27 KAIL STREET, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


FLEXLUME—Electric Signs Made Only by 
The Flexlume Sign Company 
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Like a Blinding Headlight 


Write for This 
Free Book 


beautiful, illustrated, 50-page 
catalog showing bank illustrations 
of Western Venetian Blinds will be 
sent at your request. Address 
Western Bunp & Screen Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., or any branch office. 


Western Venetian 


LARE from the sun through an unshaded 
window strikes your eyes like a blinding 
headlight. It is ruinous to your eyesight. 


Strain resultant from glare and improper 
lighting is one of the underlying causes of 
nervousness and irritability. Employees work- 
ing under such trying conditions cannot effi- 
ciently render the personal service exacted by 
bank depositors. 


Old-fashioned window shades either shut out 
all the light when down or admit ruinous glare 
when up. 


Now, over 2,500 banks light with indirect daylight by 
equipping windows with Western Venetian Blinds. This 
modern window equipment controls the intensity of day- 
light by reflection. Each blind is constructed of thin 
slats of Port Orford White Cedar ingeniously arranged so 
that they can be instantly adjusted to any angle to con- 
trol the admission of daylight. All direct glare is elimi- 
nated. Light rays are reflected to the ceiling where the 
are again reflected and diffused, flooding the room wit 
soft, restful daylight. 


Western Venetian Blinds convert all window area for 
lighting purposes. They perform a scientific lighting 
service; they are economical, practical and more satisfac- 
tory than any other type of window equipment. 


Western Blind & Screen Co. 


Factory and General Offices: 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Chicago, Ill., 326 W. Madison St. 
New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 
Atlanta, Ga., 309 Flatiron Bldg. 
Kansas City, Mo., Mutual Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 213 Fitzpatrick Bldg. 
San Francisco, Cal., 921 Hearst Bldg. 
TEXAS AGENTS: 
Two Republics Sales Service, 523 Hicks Bldg., San Antonio, Tex. 


MORE LIGHT~MORE AIR~LESS GLARE 
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of the balance. If the income subject 
to tax is over $25,250, no deduction js 
allowed. If the income is between 
these two figures, the amount of the tax 
can be obtained by subtracting $2,000 
from the income, multiplying the bal- 
ance by 12% per cent and adding to 
the figure so obtained the difference 
between $25,000 and the taxable 
income. 

Trades do not, in most cases, affect 
1922 tax returns, the property acquired 
being considered as taking the place of 
that traded. 

Bonds that were purchased at a dis- 
count and which were paid during ihe 
year at par, ordinarily cause the holder 
to be subject to tax on the amount of 
the discount. There is an exception in 
the case of tax exempt bonds that were 
originally issued by the state or politi- 
cal subdivision at less than par. If ‘he 
bonds have been held to maturity, this 
discount is considered as interest p:iid 
by a state or division, and has been 
held to be exempt income. 

Information returns must be filed 
where the bank has made salary, inter- 
est, or rent payments totaling over 
$1,000 during the year to any indivi- 
dual. Where the payment is made to a 
corporation or an agent, the return is 
not required. A plan that is used is to 
type the information slips in triplicate, 
the original going to Washington, the 
duplicate being given to the payee for 
his guidance, and the triplicate being 
retained. The information slips are 
summarized on a form provided and 
forwarded direct to Washington. They 
are not sent with the income tax return 
to the collector. 

The government distributes free, 
through the collector’s office, Regula- 
tion 62. The rules therein govern the 
preparation of income tax returns. For 
$2 a year, the government printing 
office will send a semi-monthly service 
in which is outlined official decisions 
as they are made. 

In spite of the advertised simplifi- 
cations of the new law, probably every 
man who has the duty of making up his 
bank’s returns will breathe a bit easier 
when the return, signed by the presi- 
dent and cashier, starts on its journey 
to the collector’s office. 


The Skeptics 


PEAKING of the display window 

reminds us of another conversation 
that took place there some time ago. 

The picture showed a man looking 
over the family’s financial affairs. His 
wife was standing by his side, with a 
helpful hand on his shoulder, and the 
reading matter started: “Your Silent 
Partner 

Two men came along, read that 
much, and one of them turned dis- 
gustedly to his friend with, “Huh— 
any old time!’’— The Balance Sheet. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


“Flashing’’ the Bank’s Message 


(Continued from page 25) 


Monday...................Courtesy 
Wednesday..............Confidence 
Courtesy 
Saturday (All Three).... ; Confidence 
Service 


As an electric sign in action this 
device flashes to the reader specific 
memory keys upon which to base the 
master key, or slogan: ‘“Houston’s 
Bank of Service.” 

This little idea to get “‘action’”’ into 
dead space is more an ingenious appli- 
cation of an ordinary device than a 
novelty—for novelty in bank adver- 
tising is more or less a dangerous ven- 
ture for the bank as a rule, unless the 
idea has been checked as productive, 
or in reverse, unless it is so remarkably 
clever as to shatter all known precedent 
—and such departures are as scarce as 
hens’ teeth in these times of advertis- 
ing doubt and fear. 

Monday, Courtesy; Wednésday, Con- 
fidence; Friday, Service; Saturday, all 
three, and in this daily fabricating of 
an elusive idea into an active memory 
urge, this bank seems to have found 
the means for getting a big message 
over in the smallest possible space. 
And neither is this resort one born of 
miserly economy in advertising ac- 
ceptance. It is rather embraced as a 
scientific way to hammer home the out- 
standing features of this banking 
service in such a way as to impress 
regularly and indelibly upon the minds 
of the newspaper readers of the com- 
munity what can be found at this bank 
every day in the year. 

As a regular feature of the general 
publicity schedule, larger advertise- 
ments are run once a week according 
to the circulation ratings of the partic- 
ular publications employed. These 
advertisements take the form of short 
“editorials” (written by a man on the 
job at the bank), neatly framed and 
modestly balanced, which in the ordi- 
nary run of days appear in a six-inch 
double column frame or border with 
plenty of white space. 

At special times during the year— 
Anniversary Day, and other adopted 
days of national and local celebration— 
this bank “spreads” with special copy 
reflecting the atmosphere and idea of 
day and occasion. These deviations, 
or elaborations, do not affect the des- 
tiny of the “flash series” at all in its 
absorbing regularity: 


Courtesy 

Confidence 

Service 
And then all three in sudden unity, 
caught out of the corner of the eye 


much as a fascinating electric sign atop 
Broadway at night. 


The New— 


BASEBALL BANK 


We have developed a 
complete savings 
campaign which of - 
fers a new and perm- 
anent appeal ---a 
plan that not only 
secures new ac- 
counts, but holds 
and builds deposits. 


QUINCY, ILLINOIS, December 19, 1922. 


The Miller Bank Advertising Service, 
108 No. Dearborn St., 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 


We have been using your baseball savings bank 
during the past six months. A short time ago our first 
order was entirely exhausted and, as you know, we placed 
an order with you for an additional 500 banks, which we 
received from you recently. 

We have used a number of different kinds of small 
savings banks in = and we are pleased to state 
that the baseball bank seems to be by far the most 
popular of them all. Our customers like then. 

In our judgment you have the most attractive and most 
desirable small savings bank on the market. 
Yours very truly, 
Illinois State Bank of Quincy, 
By Wm. Rupp, Jr. 
Vice-President. 


HELP YOUR BOOKKEEPERS 


Provide Them With Bankers’ 
‘Check and Deposit Trays 


MADE OF 


ALUMINUM 


ANKERS in all parts of 

the country are installing 
these Trays in their Book- 
keeping Departments. The 
demand is much larger than 
we anticipated. 

Repeat orders for additional 
trays are coming in daily. 

A glance at the illustration will reveal the convenience and simplicity, 
which insures more and better posting. 

The Bankers’ Check and Deposit Tray will last a business lifetime. 
Being CAST ALUMINUM, it is in one piece and, therefore, has no 
joints, glue, nails or screws to work loose. It is strong as steel, light as 
wood, and will neither warp nor come apart. 

Any bookkeeper can use this Tray to great advantage immediately 
upon its installation. Order yours today. 


Price $10.00 Each Net, F. O. B. Detroit, Michigan 
American Bankers Specialty Company 
Sole Distributors 
Dime Bank Building 


lithic Cast 
Aluminum 


Olive Green 
Finish 


Detroit, Michigan 
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How Much 


Investment Business 


You Lose? 


VEN in the smallest communities, 
bankers are realizing that much money 
from local sources is being invested each 
year in securities which are safe or unsafe, 


depending largely on which kind are most 
effectively offered. 


| Some banks are doing nothing to meet 


this competition. Other banks are meeting 
it effectively by being able to offer local 
investors an extensive list of high-grade 
bonds which the customer may buy and 


the bank sell with confidence. | 
Halsey, Stuart €& Co. bonds are the kind 


with which banks can attract the patronage 
of a conservative class of investors. 


We shall be glad of an opportunity to 
discuss this matter with you through our 
representative or by correspondence. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA 
209 So. La Salle St. 14 Wall St. 82 Devonshire St. Land Title Bldg. 
DETROIT ST. LOUIS MILWAUKEE MINNEAPOLIS 
Ford Bldg. Security Bldg. Ist Wis. Nat. Bk. Bldg. Metropolitan Bk. Bldg. 


ADVERTISING 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE 


keeps its 52,000 readers posted on the latest and 
best in bank practice—through stories describing | 
what other successful banks are actually doing. 
No reprints—no speeches—no personal “puffs” — 
no free or paid publicity in its reading columns. | 
That’s the list of editorial “don’ts” for 


THE BURROUGHS CLEARING HOUSE. 


It will pay you to ask us for further information. 


SECTION 


THE BURROUGHS 


You Never Can Tell 


(Continued from page 26) 


state, and her gawky nephew — but, he 
reflected, that was probably just his 
natural tendency to be nice to people 
and do them favors if possible, coming 
to the surface again. 

“I must learn to be hard-boiled,” 
he thought to himself, as he left John- 
son’s office. “I never will succeed in 
banking if I don’t.” 

Againheapproached thelittleoldlady, 

“Mr. Johnson says he would be very 
glad to see you, but—” 

“I’m so glad!” she exclaimed. “| 
noticed you found him at liberty. 
We'll go right in!” 

Aghast, Atkins trailed along as 
Electa Peabody and the six-foot Wil- 
bur walked into Johnson’s office and 
seated themselves beside his desk. 

Johnson opened his mouth—but the 
old lady opened her’s first. 

Johnson took out his watch —the old 
lady seized it and exclaimed, 

“Gracious goodness! There’s noi a 
minute to lose! It’s this way——” 

An hour later she was still “going 
strong.” 

At last she left—apparently happy 
in the knowledge that if anything 
happened. to Wilbur on the train to 
New York, the bank would act as 
executor and pay over to her Wilbur's 
two thousand dollars. As she started 
out the department doorway, Johnson 
pointed an accusing finger at Atkins 
and said angrily, 

“Why did you let her come in here?” 

“Why didn’t you get rid of her?” 
asked Atkins, and began to smile. 

“I’m going to Brown about this!” 
shouted Johnson. “I won’t have my 
time all taken up with one-horse. 
down-state, poverty-stricken maiden 
aunts just because some young whipper- 
snapper like yourself hasn’t got the 
nerve to kick them out! Tll——” 

“Go ahead,” invited Atkins. 
glad for once to see old Mrs. General 
Public get a little service in this joint 
regardless of how much she is worth— 
whether you wanted to give it to her or 
not. I’m glad old Electa Peabody 
stuck like a burr! We’ll settle this 
question of how we stand on general 
public service, one way or the other. 
right now!” 

Together they went to Brown’s office. 

Johnson started the oratory. 

“Atkins, here,” he began, “can’t 
seem to understand——’”’ 

The door opened, and in walked the 
president. 

“Was a Miss Electa Peabody in here 
this afternoon?” he asked excitedly. 

Atkins looked at Johnson. Johnson 


looked at Brown. Brown looked nerv- 
ous. 
“Ah—yes,”’ he said, finally. 
“I hope you fixed her up all right”” 
continued the president. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


| Specify AMERICAN VISIBLE when ordering | 


American Model 41 —6 Wheels 


PRICE $15.00 


atalogue 
Upon 

Request 


INDICATOR 


654321 


Impression of Figures 


American Numbering Machine Company 
Shepherd and Atlantic Aves., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


123 W. Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 
66 Houndsditch, London, England 
10 Rue De Seze, Paris, France 


| Specify AMERICAN VISIBLE when ordering | 


The Banker and the business man 
are partners. How they work 
together is shown in 


Banking ==¢Credit 


By Davis R. Dewey and Martin J. Shugrue, 
of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 


HIS is a practical volume which combines the 
viewpoints of the banker and the business 
man and shows the close tie-up between bank- 

ing and business operations. It explains the service 
expected of the bank and 


Discusses Fully the Significant 
Factors That Control the Terms 
and Conditions Upon Which 
Credit is Granted or Withheld 


The authors give a wide range of information 
regarding the credit methods of the different classes 
of banking institutions ; they describe the different 
forms of credit instruments, the methods of deter- 
mining credit risks, and the procedure followed in 
granting loans. They also show the vital part 
banking plays in financing enterprises and give 
numerous specific descriptions and illustrations 
taken from actual practice. A number of practical 

roblems, with solutions, will aid in grasping the 
Rendemneneal principles involved. 1922 (2nd ptg. 
1922) 596 pp., cloth, $3.00. 


Will Be Sent on Approval 
Fill out the oy. below and we will send you 
“BANKING AND CREDIT” postpaid. Within 


five days after receipt you can either send us $3.00 
or return the book. 


USE THIS COUPON— — - — - 


The Ronald Press Company, 20 Vesey Street, New York. 

Send me paid “BANKING AND CREDIT.” 
Within five days I will send you $3.00, or return the 
book to you. 


“money, and taught him to take as 


“Oh, yes.” said Brown. 
I believe Atkins, here— 
“Johnson took care of her,’ Atkins 
putin. ‘“‘He was especially interested 
in her case, and she seemed very well 
satisfied.” 

‘*I took particular care to do the very 
best I could for her,’ Johnson put in. 
Atkins had a coughing spell, and 
turned his face the other way. 

“Glad you did,” said the president. 
“I would have brought her up here 
myself if I had been in my office when 
she came. I’ve known her family for 
years. She’s planning to give us a one 
million dollar trust in a few months— 
as soon as that nephew of hers reaches 
the age of twenty-five. We are to 
administer the principal and pay him a 
monthly income. She’s brought him 
up in poverty and the church. She’s 
made him hold down a job and save his 


“That is, 


much care of his few dollars as she does 
of her millions. She’s a wise one! 
He’ll never run through her cash.” 

“She doesn’t look as if she were 
worth fifty cents,” ventured Atkins. 

“I know,” said the president, “but 
you never can tell. I learned that 
years ago in the teller’s cage. You 
never can tell. The man who looks 
like a million may owe for the clothes 
on his back, and the fellow you think 
is a ragpicker may own the public 
square. The only safe way is to give 
them all the same service—the best 
you’ve got. Treat every man and 
woman who comes into this bank as 
if he or she were worth a cold million. 
You never can tell.” 

As the president went out, he won- 
dered why Atkins was smiling in such 
a peculiar manner at King, Johnson 
and Brown. 


- Christmas Cheer 


N ENTERPRISING manufacturer 
casting about for a novel form of 
Christmas card to add to the holiday 
cheer of his customers, decided that 
nothing would be more conducive of 
happiness to a man than to be elevated 

to the $30,000 a year income class. 
He therefore sent each customer a 
short epistle of a dozen words on the 
merits of his wares enclosing a signed 
check on his bank for 10 cents accom- 
panied by the following: ‘‘Reading this 
will take you ten seconds for which you 
are paid 10 cents at the rate of 60 cents 
a minute, $3.60 an hour $86.40 a day 
or $30,000 a year. Merry Christmas.” 
— Wall Street Journal. 


Four New A. I. B. Chapters 


Fargo, N. Dak., Superior, Wis., 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak., and Helena, 
Mont., have all entered the ranks of 
the American Institute of Banking 


For Every 
Business or 


Professional 
Man 


HE unit idea as first 

applied to filing 
cabinets by the Globe- 
Wernicke Company has 
made possible the stand- 
ardization of office equip- 
ment for everyone. 


Globe“Wernicke 


FILING 
CABINETS 


have fully demonstrated 
their superiority over a 
period of forty years. 
Each new unit when 
needed, blends perfectly 
with those already in use 
and with them becomes 
one piece of equipment. 
Made in wood or steel of 
the desired finish. 


Agencies in all cities. 
Send for FREE Catalog. 


The Dlobe“Wernicke Co, 


DEPT. B.C.H.81 CINCINNATI 
Detroit Chicago Boston 
St. Louis Cleveland 
New York Washington 


New Orleans 


with newly organized chapters. 
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Fifty-four 


Increase the 
Investment 


that is paying 
a good profit— 


Just stop to think how much more 
your bookkeeping would cost if you 
en you will a iate the saving 
Burroughs have made 
possible for you. 
Look about — bank; see if there 
isn’t another figure operation on which 
another style of Burroughs might save 
more money for you, whether that job 
be adding, bookkeeping calculating or 
transit letter writing. 


If so, there is a chance for you to in- 
crease the investment that is paying 
you a good profit. 


Take, for instance, 
the First National in 
St. Louis— 


This St. Louis bank started with Bur- 
roughs Bookkeeping Machines for 
posting individual ledgers and state- 
ments. Then similar machines were 
placed on ‘country bank ledgers and 
statements. 


Later the First National Bank applied 
Burroughs Calculators to the job of 
figuring interest and analyzing ac- 
counts. Other styles and sizes of 
Burroughs machines were placed in 
other departments so that, today, 
Burroughs machines are saving money 
for the First National Bank in prac- 
tically every department. 


And American Security 
of Philadelphia— 


The American Security & Trust Com- 
pany of Philadelphia uses Burroughs 
machines in various departments. 
These machines have given such 
satisfactory service that American 
Security recently wrote: 


“So great has been Burroughs 
success in bank bookkeeping 
that after three years experi- 
ence we have recently thor- 
oughly equipped our savings 
and checking departments 
with your latest and best 
machines.’”’ 


These are only two typical cases of 

the many large banks using all kinds 

of Burroughs machines in different 
ents. 


The small 
banks, too 


Many of the small banks of the 
country have only one Burroughs 
machine. They find it so flexible 
that it can be used on many different 
figure jobs. And they profit by ask- 
ing the Burroughs salesman to show 
them how different jobs can be 
handled on the one machine. 


Whether you need a new Burroughs 
for a new figure job or merely want 
to apply your present equipment on 
mew work—you’ll profit by talking 
to your Burroughs representative. 


BETTER FIGURES for BIGGER PROFITS 


Burroughs 


THE BURROUGHS 


Message 


The Burroughs man who calls on 
you does not come just to sell you 
one particular machine, but to help 
you find an easier and more economi- 
cal way to handle all of your bank 
figuring 


CLE 


He’ll tell you, without wasting 
your time, how other bankers 
handle different figure jobs and how 
you can apply their successful 
methods at a profit in your bank. 


He has helped others—perhaps 
he can help you. Call him today. 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES , 


ADVERTISING SECTION 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


Burroughs Users 


er probably found—as most banks have—that 
your Burroughs equipment has paid for itself many 
times over in preventing errors, in saving you the salaries of 
extra help on your bookkeeping, and in insuring the neatness 
and accuracy necessary in the better banks of today. 


But a neighbor banker may be getting more out of Bur- 
roughs than you are—he may have discovered other ways to 
save money on his figuring. Ifso, you should know about 
his methods; you should be making Burroughs save every 
cent that is possible for you. 


The Burroughs man who calls on you knows bank figuring. 
He can show you how other banks are handling every phase 
of it easily, quickly and economically on Burroughs machines. 


Ask him to talk with you about all of your figuring. It 
will not obligate you and it may point the way to better 
figuring at a lower cost. 


Fifty-fve 
Burroughs can 


help you on 


all of your 

figuring— 

Here’s a few of the many fig- 
uring jobs that many banks are 
handling quickly and economi- 
cally on Burroughs machines 
today. Check those you are — 
handling on your Burroughs— 
then ask your Burroughs repre- 
sentative to show you how 


Burroughs can simplify the work 
of the others for you. 


Check This List: 


Bond and coupon teller’s record 
Country bank ledgers. 
Country bank statements 


Currency 
Clearing House items- 
Discount teller’s record 


Foreign exchange and travelers’ checks 
Foreign exchange extension 


Mail teller’s distribution record 
Note or draft 
Paying teller’s cash book- 
Proof department 
Proof department 
Proving 
Preparation of 
Receiving teller’s record 
Return items 


Stockholder’s ledger 
Supply stock records 
Teller’s proofs 
Verifying records 


Other jobs requiring adding, 
bookkeeping, calculating and 
accumulative total work. 


BETTER FIGURES for BIGGER PROFITS 


urroughs 


ADDING ~ BOOKKEEPING ~ BILLING ~ CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Fifty-six 


Thousands of Banks 


for years have been using 
COLEMAN TIME-SAVER 
CHECK AND DEPOSIT 
TRAYS in their bookkeeping 
departmentswith their posting 
and bookkeeping machines, 
to their entire satisfaction, as 
is evidenced by their repeat 
orders when in need of addi- 
tional equipment in our line. 


Separate compartments for posted 
and unposted 
1. For checks not posted. 
2. For checks posted. 
3. For deposit tickets not posted. 
4. For deposit tickets posted. 
5. Space for fingering checks 
while posting. 


PRICE—$8.50 each, net, 
f. o. b., Detroit, Michigan 


Coleman Time-Saver Company 
1014 Dime Bank Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 


In Memphis— 


The “U&P” 


_. you think of 
Memphis for any 


service or any favor, 
think of the “U&P”, the 
largest bank in the Tri- 
State region and one of 
the oldest as well, with 
service and spirit keyed 
up to now. 


Union & PLANTERS 


& TRUST 


COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn. 


ORGANIZED 


1869 


ADVERTISING 
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The Compound Interest Column 


By DON KNOWLTON 


HE widow was talking earnestly 

to her lawyer. 

“TI know nothing of business,” she 
said. ‘‘Most of the money that my 
husband left me isin stocks and bonds. 
I have brought them with me.” 

She shoved a package across the 
table. 

“I want you to put them where they 
will be safe—where I can’t spend them 
if I want to, and where they cannot 
be stolen. In your safe—perhaps—” 

“IT know something much better,” 
said the lawyer, “I will tie them up 
jn litigation and put them in escrow.” 


You never can tell. A woman may 
pick a bank because she knows it is 
safe—but perhaps it is because of the 
color of the teller’s eyes. 


Many a bank balance is a sinking 
fund. 


“You say the bank called your 
loan?” 

*“Ves.”’ 

“Did you pay it?” 

“‘No—transferred it to the com- 
mercial banking department.” 

“How did you work it?” 

“‘Simple—paid it with a bum check 
on the same bank.” 


Some stenographers show a lack of 
tact—for instance, the one who parked 
her chewing gum on the president’s 
paper weight. 


Every good workman loves the tools 
with which he works. Consider, for 
instance, the affection with which 
every teller regards the little sign 
which says, “next window, please.” 


“There’s nothing like getting the 
jump on your competitor,” as the 
banker said who started his Christmas 
Savings Club advertising on the Fourth 
of July. 


“Well how do you get your money 


‘out of the bank after you put it in?” 


asked the first thief, interestedly. 

“Easy!” explained the second thief. 
“Just make out a check and forge 
your own name to it.” 


Oh, yes, everyone is human, whether 
he shows it or not—even the profes- 
sional wheat-market operator. He 
may not show it, perhaps, when the 
market turns the wrong way—but 
just the same, it goes against his grain. 


Fish are excellent food. If it were 
not for the suckers what would happen 
to the bears, bulls, wolves and sharks? 


What is the most sacred thing in 
the world? 

To the office boy—a conference. 

To the stenographer—a date. 

To the vice-president—par on the 
course. 

To the janitor—the bronze name- 
plate. 

To the teller—three o’clock. 


The line of credit handed out by a 
bank to a customer usually is nothing 
compared to the “line” handed out by 
the customer to the bank when he 
makes the application for the loan. 


A joint account is a true test of 
wedded life. 


Many a money lender has grown 
fat on liens. 


The Teller’s Most Difficult Moments 


When the father of your best girl 
asks you to please endorse his check. 

When a woman you have never seen 
before presents a check at your window 
and remarks that she is the wife of one 
of your directors. 

When your girl calls up just at the 
minute that the president brings a 
new customer to your window. 

When the quick-tempered, some- 
what fastidious vice-president comes 
to the bank in his carpet slippers, hav- 
ing forgotten to put on his shoes. 

When the bank examiner finds a 
lock of your girl’s hair and a letter 
signed with crosses, in your cash 
drawer. 

No wonder a teller “‘sees red” at 
interest time. 


This Goes Double 


Pursuant to a. promise we made 
to them some time ago, we called 
on five good, live bankers for contribu- 
tions for the December Eanker; three 
of the five promised to “‘come across” 
and send us something; feeling sure 
that we could count on them, we held 
open our columns and were congratu- 
lating ourselves on a good response. 
But here we are, using the scissors 
again. 

We are going to extend a general in- 
vitation now to all of you; if you have 
anything on your mind, let us have it 
for the January Banker. 

—Mississippi Banker. 


Sadly enough, it’s usually the oil 
stock salesman instead of the oil well 
that does most of the gushing. 


The stock market is inhabited by 
three common animals—the bull, the 
bear and the goat. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SH¢ 
AT DETROIT, MICH USA 
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Minds Focused 


The Bankers Service man brings you the concentrated 
thought of many minds focused on new business. He does 
not pretend to any knowledge of how to run your bank, 


nor does he claim any infallible solution of its new 
customer problem. 


He is not a mere salesman, but a trained investigator 
and adviser in bank development, and if you have the 
time and the inclination to discuss your new business 


problems with him, both your Bank and our Organization 
will reap definite benefits. 


The present standing and abilities of the Bankers Service 
Corporation are the result of fourteen years’ contact with 
Bankers like yourself, involving the continuous study of 


individual problems and the steady handling of individual 
conditions. | 


Representatives of this organization have all this behind 
them, and they can be of definite service to your bank, pro- 
vided they have its actual present day conditions before them. 


Corporation 


The Bankers Service Corporation a 


¢ eet, New York Ci 
19 and 21 Warren Street New 


GenTLEMEN: Without ob- 


New York City ligation on our part, you 


may submit suggestions for a 


New Business Survey of this 


Bank. 


VERY TRULY YOURS, 


OFFICERS 


Carlisle H. Baldwin, Chairman of the Board 
Robert B. Nisbet, Jr., President 
Robert Greig, Ist Vice-President G. Prather Knap 


, Vice-President 
Harry C. Graham, Vice-President Mark A. Hanna, Mi 


ce-President 
George J. Bailey, Vice-President J. V. Virgin, Asst. Secretary 
Thomas L. Farrar, Vice-President George F. Taylor, Treasurer 

W. A. Leonard, Vice-President George T. Kimball, Asst. Treasurer 
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A bank in an Illinois city caused two larger 
banks in the town to wonder why it was get- 
ting so much business. 


Old customers ofthe larger banks began doing 
all their business with the smaller bank. 


Thisis what happened: A Baker-Vawter man 
had suggested to the smaller bank that it in- 
stall a Baker-Vawter “Central File” system. 


On index cards kept handy in a battery of 
Unitfiles, this bank can tell at a glance each 
customer's possibilities, his use of the bank- 
safety vaults, loans, checking and savings ac- 
counts, etc.—his personal history, size of 
family, lodge and club affiliations. 


The bank also knows its customers’ business 
and social connections, financial standing, 
and relations with other banks. 


These cards—called a “Central File”’— also 
provide an invaluable mailing list for an- 
nouncements and advertising. 


The secret ofthis bank’s success wasin having 
instantly available the extent of the cus- 
tomer’s business with that bank and then 
going after this present customer to get all 
his banking business, 


Getting “new 


“Here are your bonds, Mr. Gardiner. By the way, 
this bank is equipped to handle ALL your banking 
business. 


“Your business, your associates, your clubs, all of 
which we know about through our Central File 
records, show you’re a man this bank would be 
happy to serve.”’ 


: EW business” comes most readily from the 
customers you have already. They know 
you; you know them. It’s easy to get together. 


A Central File helps you get together because it 
tells you about customers’ needs, what you can 
do for them in departments they aren’t using. 


It’s one of the many Baker-Vawter systems for 
banks. We’ve been serving banks for thirty-five 
years. Naturally we know a good deal about it. 


Daily our men are consulted about new bank 
systems or remedies for systems no longer new. 
We have a man near you; he’ll be glad to tell you 
about it. 


BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 


General Offices: Benton Harbor, Michigan 
We serve and sell direct - Our own offices in 55 cities 
Manufacturing Plants at 
Benton Harbor, Mich. + San Francisco, Cal. 
Holyoke, Mass, + Kansas City, Mo. 
Canadian Distributors: Copeland-Chatterson, Ltd., Brampton, Ont 


Originators and Manufacturers Loose Leaf and Filing Equipment 
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